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Near record July sale for True Story gives advertisers 
substantial bonus circulation — 90% newsstand 
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TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATION FOR JULY 


THE TOTAL NET: PAID CIRCULATION OF TRUE STORY IN JULY WILL EQUAL, 


OR SURPASS 1,900,000 COPIES. 


YOU MAY ASSURE YOUR AMVERTISERS OF ONE-NINE-HUNDRED OR MORE. 


COMPLETE FINAL RETURNS ARE NOT IN, BUT 


AUGUST 


LOOKS JUST AS GOOD, OR EVEN BETTER THAN JULY. = 61% OF THE NEWSSTAND 


PRA, (2,200,000) WAS SOLD TEN DAYS AFTER THE ISSUE WENT ON SALE. 
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1,900,000 copies or better is the total net 
paid circulation for the July issue of True 
Story—the first issue sold at 15ce. 


This is one of the largest July issues in the 


history of True Story. It is 100,000 greater 
than last July. This increase is due entirely 
to voluntary newsstand sale. No subscriptions 
have been added—nor will any be added. 


True Story is still 90% newsstand sale. 
Every reader is an active buyer with money 
to spend—with an immediate interest in the 
magazine and a willingness to buy merchan- 
dise now. 

A net paid sale of 1,900,000 for July—90% 
newsstand—is an outstanding achievement. 
July is always one of the poorest newsstand 
sale months of the year. It is, therefore, quite 
logical to assume that the circulation of True 


NEWSSTAND SALE RECHECKS T 
POCKET-BOOK 


Story will be appreciably over 1,900,000 during 
the early fall and winter months. 


In fact, the August issue on sale now, was 
61% sold ten days after the issue went on the 
stands. Such demand for the magazine is 
without precedent. 


The present rate of $4,000 a page (in effect 
Jan. 1932), is based upon a circulation guar- 
antee of 1,800,000. This is a rate per page per 
thousand of $2.22—the lowest rate of any 
mass monthly—women’s or general. 


Consider this data in relation to your prob- 
lem of placing your advertising message before 
families who have money to spend and a will- 
ingness to spend. True Story has a just and 


proper place in your plans of selling more 
merchandise at less cost. 
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es ORMERLY, a salesman was a man who sold something, or tried to. 
Often he was only an order collector @ But since early 1930, unwittingly and unwillingly, he has 


become a collector of bad news, a hobo for hard luck handouts, a missionary in the vineyard 


of sour grapes. Days dripping with deep dyed gloom given forth by one time customers (who 
give forth no business), mildew his morale, parboil his persistence, attenuate his attack. His is 
an unhappy calling elf your advertising were never seen by a possible customer these days, 
it may be worth more than it costs—as long as your salesmen see it! Because advertising is the 
assurance from headquarters to the salesman that the flag still flies, that the firm is back of him 
with the strongest support it can give. “Our advertising” is now something to put pridefully 
b before cold customers, and discouraged dealers, as a solid hope of better business, and an 
earnest effort to make it e To get more from your selling and advertising, concentrate both of 


them in New York, best market in the world just now; and in The News, best medium in the 


market. If you have customers here, The News reaches more of them, more effectively, more 
economically, and more resultfully e A News schedule is just about the most valued favor you 


can do for your New York salesmen and dealers—and for yourself! 


THE @a NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 


220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Tribune Tower, Chicago -~- Kohl Building, San Francisco 


SALES MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly, on the first and fifteenth, except in March and October, when it is published three times a month and dated the 
first, tenth and twentieth; copyrighted and published by Sales Management, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a year in 
advance. Entered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office, N. ¥. under the Act of March 3, 1879. August 1, 1932. Vol. XXXI, No. 3. 
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BY WALTER MANN 


Oregon’s Coast Ports 


The Facilities, Commerce and Resources 
of Oregon’s Coast Ports, a University of 
Oregon publication (Studies in Business, 
No. 14) “authorized,” so the parenthetical 
claim at the bottom of the page states 
(without cracking a smile), “by the State 


Board of Higher 
Education”! And 
so, in one small 


pair of parentheses, 
modern_ business 
joins with Homer 
and the Iliad, with 
chemistry and dif- 
ferential calculus, as 
higher education. 
Boy! Ain't _ that 
sumpin’! And _ it 
isn't as if a little 
higher education 
wasn't welcome in 
these drear dark 
days of doubt and 
depression. Thanks 
O Board! Deep thanks. Maybe we of 
business can return the favor (when the 
depression's over) by raising professors’ 
salaries to the point where the claim that 
the higher the education the lower the 
salary is no longer true. 

The purpose of the Bureau of Business 
Research of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration of the University of Oregon 
(whew!) is, so the preface says, to collect 
and interpret data relating to Oregon busi- 
ness conditions and problems and to direct 
attention to experience-tested practices of 
good business management. 

Study No. 14, conducted and prepared 
in report form by Professor Alfred L. 
Lomax, is a 54-page summary of the facts 
about the nine Oregon coastal ports, i.e., 
Alsea, Bandon, Coos Bay, Nehalem, Port 
Orford, Siuslaw, Tillamook Bay, Toledo 
and Newport and the Port of Umpqua 
(there’s higher education for you—pro- 
nounce that melodiously if you can). 
There is also much valuable information 
on the Primary or Coastal Hinterland, and 
the Secondary or Statewide Hinterland, and 
a series of brief general reports, much too 
long to list here. 

Typical information given about each of 
the nine ports is as follows: (1) Location, 
(2) Administration, (3) Harbor conditions, 
(4) Manufacturing. In some cases are 
given also hydrographic and meteorological 
data—data on the commerce now enjoyed 
by that port, the lines calling, the intra- 
bay and up-river commerce, etc. 

All in all, an invaluable document, done 
capably, and worthy of a position in the 
files of every concern interested in Oregon 
as a market, or as a to-or-from rail, truck 
or water shipping point. 

Send direct to Professor Lomax or to 
David E. Faville, Director of the Bureau 
of Business Research of the University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. And when you 
do, drop in a protest against the proposed 
consolidation of the State Universities, 


Walter Mann 


which will mean the elimination of one of 
the prettiest university sites in all America, 
and the curtailing of a fine university's 
now exceptional facilities. 


Tung Oil 


When S. O. S. first saw this government 
pamphlet he thought that tung oil was just 
some new preparation to lubricate those 
nearly stilled silver tongues of that now 
apparently almost extinct genus homo—the 
publisher's representative. But further and 
more careful study of this 106-page gov- 
ernment pamphlet (Trade Promotion Series 
No. 133) by C. C. Concannon, Chief of 
the Chemical Division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, quickly dispelled this 
strange combination of hope and appre- 
hension. He learned that tung oil is a 
produce of the tung tree (no, little girl, 
they don’t make wagon tongues from it, 
nor tongue sandwiches, either), and is also 
known as China wood oil or Chinese wood 
oil, and that it is one of the most impor- 
tant vegetable oils of the so-called drying 
oil group required by United States indus- 
tries. It has, the pamphlet says, become 
one of the better-known essential raw ma- 
terials in the manufacture of varnish, also 
in the waterproofing of wood and many 
other substances. Others as ignorant as 
S. O. S. on the subject of tung oil—and 
not wishing to remain so—may obtain a 
masterly treatise on the subject, first by 
writing to the Department of Commerce 
and finding out how much it is—and then 
by writing to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for his copy. 


Markets for Oil Burners 


Described as ‘‘a value-fixing guide to 
the potential oil burner markets by states 
and counties, rated according to their pur- 
chasing power in relation to other ele- 
mental and competitive factors” and priced 
at five dollars a copy, this 70-page com- 
pendium is a highly valuable contribution 
to 1932 sales literature. It was published 
over the signature of Harry F. Tapp, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the American Oil 
Burner Association. 

The figures it contains, while prepared 
for and pertaining directly to oil burners 
in particular, should also be of real interest 
to users of statistics on similar house-to- 
house consumers (i.e., washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, electric refrigerators, etc.,) 
who are interested in sales advertising or 
market expansion (and aren't we all?). 
It is equally valuable to distributors, 
dealers, etc., to determine the relative 
potentials of their respective markets. 

All index figures published in this book 
are given by counties, so that its users 
can make up their own trading areas and 
arrive at a composite picture by special 
county combinations. Factors used in com- 
piling these index figures are as follows: 
the concentration of the market in terms 
of numbers of dwellings; standards of liv- 
ing in terms of (a) number of native 
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white families, (b) families with tele. 
phones, and (c) number of homes receiving 
electric service; wealth possession in terms 
of the number of income tax returns filed, 
and ha! the spendable income index pub. 
lished by SALES MANAGEMENT in 1930, 
This base index is calculated, first by ob. 
taining the ratio of each element to the 
total for the United States, and by adding 
the ratios for the various elements. 

From this group of figures the Domestic 
Oil Burner Index was determined, by cor- 
recting the Base Index for various factors 
peculiar to (or related to) the sale of 
oil-burning equipment, such as climate and 
competitive factors, i.e., the availability of 
coal, also natural and manufactured gas. 
An interesting combination of temperature 
and number of days was used to obtain a 
numerical expression of the climate. A 
weighted value for coal competition based 
on the grade of coal produced and _ the 
number of miles from the coal field was 
also developed. Corrections for gas com- 
petition were furnished for the study from 
figures secured from the American Gas 
Association. 

Adding algebraically, the Base Index and 
the combined figures of these other partici- 
pating factors, we have a directly com- 
parable county figure, called the Domestic 
Oil Burner Index (D. O. B. I.). 

If you tried to figure out a similar set 
of indices for your own business, the com- 
putations alone would run into hundreds 
of dollars. Therefore, if you need figures 
of this type, a five dollar bill is cheap for 
what you get. Send your order direct to 
Harry F. Tapp, Executive Secretary, The 
American Oil Burner Association, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Correction and Apology 


Chas. D. Bohannon, economist in charge 
of rural and agricultural distribution of the 
Census of Distribution, rises in such right- 
ful, righteous wrath at a misstatement by 
S. O. S. with reference to the collection 


of sales statistics in stores in towns under | 


10,000 population, that we hasten to print 
the following correction taken from a recent 
bit of correspondence by Mr. Bohannon: 


“The Census of Distribution was taken ' 


on the enumerator basis which covered not 
only the larger cities but also all places 
under ten thousand population and even 
country crossroad stores. As the schedules 
were received on these small town and 
rural retailers—about 750,000 in number 
—they were carefully scrutinized by persons 
especially trained for the job, and there 
were included in the final published figures 
the data for only those schedules which 
were properly and adequately filled in. 
Accordingly, instead of these data on this 
market area being based on estimates, they 
are based on absolutely dispassionate and 
carefully scrutinized statements of facts.” 

Regrets to Mr. Bohannon—and to the 
Department of Commerce, from a slightly 
too-gullible S. O. S. 
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Thunder on the Left 


I have lately received a jeremiad from 
one of my good friends in the automotive 
industry. It concerns a bulletin issued by 
a firm of management engineers, and is ad- 
dressed to American business executives. 
Here are the highlights of the message it 
contains: 

1931 was a bad year. Volume of busi- 
ness declined severely from the 1930 level. 


Competitive pressure increased  tremen- 
dously. Conversion margins were greatly 
reduced. Costs in- 


creased as a result 
of lower volume. 
Profits declined and 
in many cases losses 
were incurred. 

1932 is already 
proving to be a 
worse year—lower 
volume, more severe 
competition, more 
inadequate margins 
and greatly reduced 
profits. Many com- 
panies that showed 
a small profit or 
broke even after ade- 
quate depreciation 
charges in 1931, are 
already showing heavy losses in 1932. . 

“This is not a pleasant picture to con- 
template, but we believe the time has come 
to face the facts squarely. While we are 
facing them we might as well face the fur- 
ther fact that 1933 will be a bad year— 
not quite as bad as 1932 is proving to be, 
but a bad one nevertheless. ma 

Now my correspondent, whose opinion 
I value, believes that statements such as 
these have a very devastating effect upon 
business. If he had his way, they would 
be barred from the mails. With this con- 
viction I find myself in honest and friendly 
disagreement. It is true, no doubt, that 
one should exercise caution in painting pes- 
simistic pictures for the populace. But 
surely the American business executive is 
no adolescent whose bedtime stories must 
be carefully censored, for fear some men- 
tion of a dreadful dragon may scare him 
out of a year’s growth. Upon what shall 
this our Caesar feed if we delete from his 
diet those simple, strength-building vita- 
mins known as plain facts? 

The modern American executive is 
neither a dodger nor a pretender. He looks 
facts in the face, and makes courageous 
plans to conquer adverse conditions. The 
time has come, I think, for those of us 
in public places to cease offering the busi- 
ness man froth when he seeks red meat 
for the mind. In our present situation I 
am an optimist; but I do not want to be 
a blind one. I can see no good in going 
about chirping of blue skies when any 
damn fool can see the clouds and hear the 
thunder. It was Socrates who reminded 
us that even birds have sense enough not 
to sing when they are cold, hungry or in 
pain. 


Maxwell Droke 


“Yours truly,” 


“Why is a complimentary close, 
anyway?" asks one of my good cor- 
respondents. “Why not discard it 
in the modern business letter?” 

Probably it is true that the com- 
plimentary close has degenerated into 
a meaningless form. No one pays 
much attention to the “Yours truly,” 
as long as it is in the conventional 
place. But when the phrase is 
omitted, there is a sense of some- 
thing lacking. The letter is incom- 
plete. And some folks may feel 
that it is a trifle curt. So, although 
modern efficiency may cry out against 
the “complimentary close,” I vote 
for its retention. It certainly is 
worth the dozen typewriter taps in- 
volved in its execution. 


The Lorelei’s Song 


G. Bostoph sends me bulletin from 
the Pittsburgh division of the Packard Mo- 
tor Company, in which I find this timely 
message: 

“We have, many of us, continually put 
off the purchase of a new car, because of 
present economic conditions. In this mat- 
ter haven’t we been, perhaps, a bit unfair 
to ourselves and our families? Life in it- 
self is more precious than gold. 

“These days that are fluttering past us 
are taking with them something that Wall 
Street can never bring back—twenty-four 
hours of your life and mine cannot be re- 
called. 

“Why not decide now that you will af- 
ford yourself a new car? No mechanical 
worries; brand new tires, and a pleasure 
to see. re 

While we meditate on the matter, will 
the congregation please rise and sing three 
verses of that good old gospel hymn, “Al- 
most Persuaded.” 


Now that first-class postage rates have 
soared to three cents, it is increasingly 
important to make our letters effective. 
We modestly suggest that perhaps this 
department could be of help. The serv- 
ice is gratis. Our generosity in_ this 
respect is a constant source of surprise, 
even to ourselves. 


“and Jolly Good Compan-ee” 


You will be cheered to know that in 
these troublous times one business at least is 
in a flourishing condition of solvency, and 
demonstrating a commendable spirit of en- 
terprise. I refer, as you may have surmised, 
to the clandestine traffic in beverages of 
illegal alcoholic content. I hold in my 
hand a copy of the first bootlegger’s house 
organ, a presentable four-page publication, 
printed in colors, and yclept the ‘Liquor 
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MAXWELL DROKE 


Market Gazette.” In addition to current 
market quotations listing mames (and 
prices!) which bring tears to these old eyes, 
the little magazine contains a wealth of 
helpful information. I learn, for example, 
that I have been ‘committing a social faux 
pas in mingling ginger ale and gin. 
Directly below the editorial masthead 
there is a delightful quotation from Henry 
Aldrich, which may amuse you, as it did 
me: 
“If all be true that I do think, 
There are five reasons why men drink: 
Good wine, a friend, or being dry, 
Or lest we should be by-and-by, 
Or any other reason why.” 


Molasses at Christmas-time 


The most evident hallmark of the inex- 
perienced writer is his tendency to take up 
a heaping handful of words, and cast them 
prodigally upon the page. The art of con- 
densation is acquired only by slow and 
painful practice. 

_ Word waste is especially evident in open- 
ing paragraphs. Many amateur writers 
must throw away a hundred words before 
they really get warmed up. Let me illus- 
trate with a letter I just picked up—a 


‘ rather good letter, on the whole, but it 


gets off to a start that is reminiscent of a 
slow train through Arkansas: 

“It is our belief that the so-called de- 
pression through which we are passing is 
in reality the very best time in our his- 
tory to build a firm business foundation. 
Perhaps the best salesman with whom the 
writer ever came in contact, always stated 
that he preferred so-called ‘hard times’ in 
which to merchandise the article he was 
selling, and based his argument on the logic 
that the majority of his competitors were 
so under the gloomy influence of the times 
as to allow their minds to assume the at- 
titude that there was no use in trying to 
sell. On the other hand, he went out into 
his territory and plugged, passing up no 
Opportunities, and really cashed in on his 
earnest efforts.’ 

That paragraph could be re-written with 
a maximum of fifty words, and gain ma- 
terially in the process. 


Countrymen, Your Ears! 


I have just received a very important 
communication. I know that it is impor- 
tant, because it says so, in large capital 
letters, “IMPORTANT—PLEASE READ!" 
That is the heading. Then comes this: 

“The following letter, though multi 
graphed, is not a circular letter. We are 
using this method to reach those we may 
serve in the quickest possible manner.’’ 

All of which is a large platter of 
bologney, garnished with horse feathers. 
When will we ever abandon this childish 
idea of making excuses for the “circular” 
letter? If we have a real story to tell, 
the reader doesn’t care whether we're send- 
ing out a hundred, or a hundred thousand 
copies. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending August 1, 1932: 


e e e Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, whose opinions 
always are both interesting and emphatic, says that June 30 
will go down in history as the low point in the world 
depression. He bases it on the effect on Great Britain and 
the whole world of the war loan conversion plan, and 
the acceptance by the French at Lausanne of a view that 
faced the future rather than the past. 


e e e Representatives of ten leading department 
stores met this week and decided unanimously that the 
time was ripe for a “trade-up” campaign—that from now 
on quality rather than price should and would be stressed. 


@ e e Commodity prices during July made the sharp- 
est gain since July, 1929, and the confidence of consumers 
is being restored so rapidly that extensive stocking up on 
goods may begin soon. 


» ee. The rise in security values during the fortnight 
has been most marked in bonds and preferred stocks, 
which would indicate investment buying rather than short 
covering. Many bonds, especially in the railroad and for- 
eign list, have jumped from 50 to 100 per cent. 


e @e e@ The Omaha World-Herald has set out to beau- 
tify the seven main highways leading in and out of the 
city, by getting its readers to donate hollyhock seeds which 
will be sowed by Boy Scouts on both sides of the road 
for twelve miles out. To Nebraskans and to dwellers in 
the rural sections throughout the Middle West, this is a 
beautiful summer, for the current livestock gains have 
made solvent today thousands of farmers who were virtu- 
ally bankrupt on the first of June. To Nebraska farmers 
alone the rising hog and cattle prices have made this 
startling difference: 

Pambe G, Ties, WAI so. acs ec ces es $29,638,000 

July 11, Hogs, value ............ 52,122,000 


a er re ee $22,484,000 


june 10, Cottle, valme ... ccc ees $209,520,000 
Jaly 11, Cattle, vaime .........-. 282,464,000 


ee re rere ee $72,944,000 

e@ e@ e The importance of higher prices to lift mort- 
gages and other loans is illustrated in a compilation made 
by James H. Oliphant and Company of the country’s total 
debt, which on the first of the year stood at 163 billion 
dollars, and, unless prices rise and stay risen, must be 
paid with from $1.50 to $2.00 in goods for each $1.00 
debt. Of this staggering sum the debts of the Federal 
and local governments represent 22 per cent. City real 
estate and all bank loans are the largest classifications. 


e@ ee Those who are looking for signs of business 
improvements are finding more than occasional items to 
indicate that re-employment is occurring in certain areas. 
Remington Rand has further increased employes at its 
Norwood, Ohio, plant, 850 persons being employed on 
full time against 500 on part time a month ago. Stewart- 
Warner Corporation, Chicago, has increased its number 
of workers. More than 1,000 men were added in two 
Virginia plants, the Du Pont rayon works at Ampthill, 
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and the Export Leaf Tobacco Company, near Richmond. 
More than 300 men were given employment when the 
plant of the Sagamore Manufacturing Company at Fall 
River, Mass., resumed. Nearly 200 men were recalled 
when the Florence Stove Company, Gardner, Massachu- 
setts, resumed full-time operations. 


The Hudson-Essex Company 
does not fear the future. 
The new “terraplane” Essex 
is being advertised in 2,000 
newspapers and the initial advertising push will cost 
$3,000,000. 


Generalship 


@ @ @ North Dakota farmers are going to sink or 
swim, they say. They are pledging themselves to hold 
their wheat until there is a demand for it at one dollar 
per bushel, and then sell only 10 per cent in one month. 
We hope they win. 


e e e The Postal Telegraph Company, which has 
fought the depression by extending its service into new 
fields, such as the sale of theater tickets, has been instru- 
mental in organizing the General Air Express. Seven air 
lines, covering 17,600 miles of routes and serving 138 
cities, will act as the carriers, and Postal will serve as the 
collection and delivery agency. 


e ee The railroads also are overlooking fewer bets, 
and on September 15 will begin store-door delivery and 
pick-up of carload non-perishable freight in the Metro- 
politan New York area. 


June imports exceeded ex- 
ports by six million dol- 
lars, but this was due 
principally to a rush of 
shipments to our shores of petroleum, copper, lumber and 
rubber products in the first twenty days of the month in 
anticipation of the revenue import duties. 


Sales Curves 


e e e Chain store sales in June held at about the 
same depressed levels of recent months. Sears, Roebuck, 
as compared with last year, was off 25.2 per cent in 
dollars, A. & P. 13.4, First National 4.8, Kroger 14. 


e e e Department store sales in dollars this June 
were 26 per cent under last year. Stores in the Boston, 
Richmond and Minneapolis Federal Reserve districts did 
better than the average. 


e e e Amtorg Trading Corporation, U. S. A. agents 
for the Soviet Union, purchased from us in the first half 
of the year only $5,549,000 in merchandise, a decline of 
86 per cent from last year. The decline was due prin- 
cipally to lack of credit facilities comparable to those 
existing in Europe, particularly Germany and England. 


e e@ e Our automotive exports in the first four months 
of the year amounted to 31 million dollars in value, as 
compared with 67 million last year and 245 million in 
1929. 


e e e Sales of new life insurance in the first six 


months were off 13.9 per cent from last year; for June 
the decline was 22.6 per cent. 


e e e There's nothing like higher prices to stimulate 
business. A rush of livestock shipments to take advantage 
of the better prices gave the Santa Fe last Wednesday its 
best loadings day of the year. 


@ e@ e How do your sales compare with General 
Electric for the first six months of this year compared with 
1931? Their dollar volume declined 43 per cent, their 
profit per share 60 per cent. 


e@ e@ e June sales of new passenger cars in the first 
seven states for which R. L. Polk and Company figures 
are available show a 6.18 per cent increase over May sales 
in the same states. The five-year average shows a decline 
of 17 per cent from May to June. 


Commodity prices in general 
held their gains during the 
fortnight and the Irving 
Fisher all-commodity index 
now stands at 60.8, as compared with 59.6 on July 15. 
Bradstreet’s food index has held the gains of the last five 
weeks and stands at the highest point in three months. 


Barometers 


e e e For the second successive week Bradstreet’s 
index of failures showed an encouraging decline. 


e@ @ e The July 1 wheat production forecast for the 
country is 737 million bushels as against last year’s pro- 
duction of 892 million bushels. The current forecast is 
smaller than any crop harvested since 1925. 


e e e Building fell off from May to June but con- 
tracts awarded in the first half of July increased 23 per 
cent over the same period in June. In commenting upon 
the third quarter outlook the F. W. Dodge Research 
Service says: ‘“The present low ebb of residential building 
contracts seems to indicate that current activity in this field 
is virtually at the irreducible minimum.” Of the 
25 cities reporting the largest volume of building permits 
for June, the following made gains over the 1931 month: 
Scranton, Austin, Atlanta, Lynchburg, Worcester, Jackson, 
Pottstown and Omaha. 


e @ e Retail prices in June were 18.3 per cent below 
a year ago, according to the Fairchild retail price index. 


e ee fhe machine tool industry usually is the first 
to feel a pick-up in industrial production. Shipments in 
June were small, but the three-months moving average of 
orders in the industry rose from 37.5 of normal to 39.1. 


e e e Cigarette output in June made the most favor- 
able showing since June a year ago, and was 21.6 per 
cent greater than May. For the half-year the drop from 
last year was 12.6 per cent. 


e e@ e The consumption of crude rubber increased 
34 per cent in June over May. Rubber, incidentally, was 
the first industry to show a sign of revival during the 
depression of 1921. 


e ee Bank clearings and debits increased less than 
2 per cent in the week ending July 20. Mid-month pay- 
ments usually result in an increase of 7.5 per cent in the 
week, and as business reports indicate very little change 
in business activity it may be assumed that the tax on 
checks is affecting clearings. 


@ ee The Irving Fisher Index of business conditions 
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stood at 55.7 of normal on July 25, s.ightly cbcve the 
low level reached in the first week of the month. 


e@ e e Freight car loadings last week gained 87,144 
cars over the previous week. The total of 504,094 cars 
is 51.92 per cent of the corresponding week’s average of 
the ten preceding years. 


e @ e The magazine “Steel” says that the per Capita 
output of steel this year is less than in 1900, and concludes 
that the pent-up demand can’t remain pent-up much longer. 
In 1900 we produced 300 pounds per capita; this year 
it is estimated at 295; in 1929 it was 1,040. 


Week before last 
new public utility 
corporation bond is- 
sues totalling 70 
million dollars were marketed, and this was equal to 40 
per cent of the aggregate public utility financing for the 
first six months, and the largest for any week in more 
than a year. The success of this financing rests upon j 
conviction on the part of investors that the worst is over. 


Financial Skies 


e@ e e Bank failures during the fortnight showed no 
decline in numbers, but in liabilities involved the total 
was much smaller. Furthermore, there was a big gain in 
reopenings. 


e e e An analysis of the stockholders of 48 repre. 
sentative corporations shows that small investors (less than 
100 shares) own 88 per cent of the common stock. Either 
the odd lot buyer has greater confidence in the soundness 
of American industry than his big brother or it was his 
bad luck to get stranded as an “involuntary’’ investor. 


e ee As against a record high for brokers’ loans of 
$6,804,000,000 in October, 1929, the total had fallen to 
$333,000,000 on July 20—a decline of 95.2 per cent. 
That's a record deflation. 

representative cor- 


Black and Red 
porations show that 


oil and food companies are making the best comparative 
showings. 


Second quarter net 
earnings reports for 


2d quarter lst quarter 2d quarter 
1952 1932 1931 

General Motors ..... $ 5,326,377 $55,122,767 $ 9,693,027 
Montgomery, Ward & Co. def.726,002 def. 2,541,733 407,706 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet . MOSO7IO™ ogee 4,003,693* 
Atlantic Refining .... 2750000) rte us def. 1,850,000 
Johns Manville ...... def.602,270 def.912,607 715,657 
Chrysler Corp. ...... 1,186,052 def. 2,006,485 3,231,962 
Kendall Company ... POSS oie aecs 240,510 
Scott Paper Company.. MOGII2 seal 215,043 
White Rock ........ 239,512 182,621 348,311 
velo Une aS Ta ae ree 36,400,141 38,699,204 43,772,778 
CF) | Ca ae renege 1,569,736 1,714,049 1,260,575 
Loose-Wiles ....... BGQ2OS 8 wie aa 423,067 
National Biscuit ..... 4,280,038 ...... 4,219,958 
American Chicle 516,430 434,811 624,116 
William Wrigley .... 1,880,340 2,127,380 3,057,221 
Penick and Ford..... SUSOST™ gc oaes 631,864* 
General Electric 7,653,187* rte 21,523,722* 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 10,962,167* —........ 24,809,160" 
Kelvinator Corp. T0002" kw ws 1,620,632* 
Circe Co: re 1,201,631 841,847 1,338,404 
Gotn Products ...... 2,042,208 214,173 3,104,888 
Cream of Wheat .... po Sy | | 317,827 
Curtis Publishing .... 2,035,475 2,943,252 3,063,496 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher def. 195,227 49,540 393,865 
WORT. sis ed sis acon WiG2ZT8 «he dNs 215.777 
Phillips Petroleum 1,324,430 def.2,136,922 ...... 
General Foods ...... 3,455,325 4,434,000 4,595,059 


*Six months to June 30. 


Bas 


You Have 
to SPEND 
to Sell 


Based on an interview by Lawrence M. Hughes with 


MORGAN J. HAMMERS 


Vice-President and General Manager, 
Petroleum Heat & Power Company, 
Stamford, Connecticut 


F you're going to call in the receivers, you might as 

well do it for a million-dollar loss as for a thousand. 

And if you're vot going to call in the receivers—and 

there’s still a lot of companies that aren’t—you've got 
to spend money to keep in business: money for product 
development, money for advertising, money to help sales- 
men sell: money to smash all the fear and prejudices that 
are restricting your progress and maybe putting you out 
of business. 

If you haven’t the money, and can’t beg nor borrow it, 
of course that’s another story. But if you fave the money, 
and aren’t investing substantially in sales productiveness 
and profits, soon you may not have it to invest. 

And if you have the money and are investing it, you can 
be riding the crest of the wave when the tide turns. 

It was more than a streak of luck, at this time when new 
building is supposed to be dead, prospects dying and the 
oil burner industry (among others!) pretty sick, with a 
25 per cent decline in aggregate business in the last year, 
that Petroleum Heat & Power Company of Stamford, Con- 
necticut, has just reported an increase of 16 per cent in 
unit sales and of 3 per cent in dollar sales for the fiscal 
year ending July 1. And it was more than a happy happen- 
ing that Petroleum Heat & Power’s earnings for the first 
three months of the calendar year 1932 were $316,820, or 
nearly treble the $129,239 earned in the first quarter of 
1931, and that earnings have been maintained at a higher 
level throughout the current fiscal year. 

With the building industry dull, Petroleum Heat & 
Power went after the established home market. 

With oil burners regarded in many quarters as an ex- 
pensive luxury, the company has reduced its prices 40 per 
cent since 1929, and has inaugurated a sixty-month easy- 
payment plan, requiring as little as $9 down, to put its 
Petro-Nokol burners into thousands of medium-sized homes. 

With oil burner demand supposed to be seasonal, Petro- 
Nokol is keeping factory and dealer organization function- 
ing the year round, and is getting an increasing share of 


Morgan J. Hammers 
President, American Oil Burner Association 


business in mild-climate sections below the Mason-Dixon line. 

Instead of conserving funds, Petro-Nokol recently spent 
$25,000 to develop a practical sales manual and portfolio ; 
is increasing the sales force; is spending $300,000 annually 
in newspaper advertising alone, with nearly as much in 
direct mail and other advertising methods, on a dealer co- 
operative basis. The company’s research and testing 
laboratories are spending good money to bring out products 
designed to meet today’s spending and living conditions: 
developing new units of oil burners and boilers in cabinets 
done in pastel colors to harmonize with that basement liv- 
ing room (formerly known and feared as the “cellar’’). 
These products cost the buyers little more than formerly 
they paid for boilers or burners alone. The company is 
adding humidifying and air-conditioning apparatus to 
its line. 
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How Petro-Nokol Has Increased V olume 


Useful and Ornamental: This idea of artists freezing in 
garrets doesn’t appeal to Walter Hampden, noted Shake- 
spearean actor. The fireplace on the main floor in his 
Connecticut lodge was cheerful enough, but Mr. Hampden 
decided that a Petro-Nokol burner would do the work bet- 
ter—and would be good to look at, too. 


@[Is your company losing its foothold 
in long-established markets and suffer- 
ing from lack of sales because the board 
of directors is afraid to spend even the 
dollar that will bring a just return? 
Many a board has tied the hands of the 
sales manager by reducing his budget 
and cutting his advertising appropria- 
tion far beyond the limits which true 
economy would allow. Even a trained 
mechanic cannot do good work with- 
out good tools. Men and media are the 
sales manager’s tools. Provide them! 


3. sarsntlnticenesioenenneteenminetoo 


Petroleum Heat & Power regards itself 
as a service organization. It makes burners 
and boilers and fuel tanks for every purse 
and purpose, sells them on an installed 
basis, and provides the oil to keep them 
going. These things cost money, but the 
develop new sources of revenue. The 
burners are completely automatic. So is the 
service. The customer be pleased. 

Petro-Nokol (which has not reduced sal- 
aries) gets everyone in the outfit to “‘sell,” 
Morgan J. Hammers, vice-president and 
general manager, explained to SALES Man. 
AGEMENT. And the company tries to make 
it worth their while. Tank-wagon drivers 
provide sales leads; credit men sell; engi- 
neers are sales-minded. And the salesmen 
themselves, backed by factory cooperation 
and armed with facts and enterprise, work 
on the belief that every doorbell is an open 
sesame to a prospect. 

Petroleum Heat & Power, with which 
was merged in 1929 the American Nokol 
Company, Mr. Hammers said, is now one 
of the oldest and largest factors in the oil 
burner industry. After some shaking down 
following the merger, it has pushed stead- 
ily forward on a policy of making the most 
of today’s conditions, and of spending 
money wisely in order to earn it. 

But investments in programs and policies 
are made only after careful tests. When 
the factory offers information to its 600 
dealers and their salesmen, it comes from 
experience. In addition to maintaining 
close contacts with the retail organizations 
(almost all of which are east of the 
Rockies) the company functions as its own 
dealer in Stamford. The Stamford dealer 
force is expected to set the pace for the 
nation. 

As a result of this experience at Stam- 
ford, and of retail men throughout the 
country, Petro-Nokol developed a few 
months ago a practical sales manual and 
portfolio. These are intended not to en- 
force rule-of-thumb sales procedure, but to 
give the men all possible information on 
proved methods of finding and converting 
prospects. With this information in their 
heads, the men are allowed wide latitude in 
following those methods which their own 
experience and the present problem indi- 
cate to be best and are given effective sup- 
port from the home office. 

The fact that the oil burner market 1s 
not so nearly saturated as that of a num- 
ber of other home appliances Petro-No- 
kol regards as constructive. Though 
nearly one-half of the nation’s wired 
homes, for example, have vacuum clean- 
ers; more than one-third washing-ma- 
chines and about one-seventh electric re- 
frigerators only about one-twenticth of 


centrally heated homes have oil burners. 
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and Net Profits During the Depression 


But this condition also necessitates 
greater “educational” effort on the 
part of the company and the sales- 
men. ‘Economy,’ “reliability,” ‘“com- 
fort,” ‘‘cleanliness’” and ‘“‘conven- 
ience,” the company believes, are ben- 
fits sought by every home owner, but 
it urges every man to emphasize all of 
them with every prospect. 

“While the electric refrigeration peo- 
ple are asking their men to make as 
many as 25 calls a day,’’ Mr. Hammers 
said, “we have to content ourselves 
with about eight. But we try to make 
them real interviews. In spite of the 
fact that there are now 1,500,000 oil 
burners in use, with some replacement 
demand, and that about 40 per cent of 
our sales come from leads from satis- 
fied users, oil burner salesmen still 
must do a lot of ‘explaining.’ They 
must win the prospect's interest in au- 
tomatic oil heating before they can 
start to sell them Petro-Nokol. This 
means more than order taking. Though 
the responsibility for caring for the 
furnace usually falls on the husband, 
oil burners must be sold to the wife 
too—in fact, to the whole family. In 
spite of oil burner benefits, people 
seem more interested in buying prod- 
ucts which they can actively use ot 
more readily display. Against the 
competition of the automobile and 
electric refrigerator and other things, 
and with reduced family budgets, it 
takes extraordinary selling to win the 
whole family to the more passive 
though in many cases greater enjoy- 
ment provided by oil burners. 

“Our advertising has been educa- 
tional too. In a recent advertisement 
we addressed a message to ‘housewives 
who care for their homes.’ We point- 
ed out that the vacuum cleaner, the 
electric washer and the electric iron 
are great conveniences. They involve 
less work. But still they involve work. 
We admitted that the electric refriger- 
ator is ‘beautiful, automatic, healthful,’ 
but added that it was ‘not designed to 
relieve you of work.’ On the other 
hand ‘when your oil burner is installed, 
the most disagreeable, unescapable, 
aggravating household task is ended! 
... You use your vacuum cleaner less. 
... There is less washing and iron- 
ing. . . . You don’t even have to 
touch your oil burner. Not even turn 
it on or off. It is completely auto- 
matic.’ Our oil trucks service custom- 
ers at regular intervals—though more 
frequently in colder weather. The oil 
burner owners need never see these 
trucks. A wire from the tank is con- 


re 8 


nected with a light in 
the garage, the alley 
or some other outside 


nokol 


point. The light tells 


the service man 
whether or not oil is 
needed. An expen- 
sive set-up? Perhaps — 
—but we have found 
it worth the cost. 

“When the sales- 
man has sold _ his 
prospect on the ad- 
vantages of oil heat, 
he then talks about 
our organization—its 
age, and size, and 
reputation —and_ the 
variety of its products. 
This gets over the 
idea not only of good 
products, to meet the 
need of every home 
and purse, but reli- 
able service. The 
death rate among oil 
burner companies has 
been pretty high. In 
one  middle-western 
city, for example, of 
60 makes of oil burn- 
ers in use 50 are ‘or- 
phans.’ We want our 
prospect to realize 
that we are going to 
carry on with him 
long after he has 
signed on the dotted 
line. We have strong 
dealers on call, if any 
trouble should happen to arise, and 
in those localities where, for some 
reason, the dealer may have passed out 
we are ready to step in and do the 
service job ourselves. This costs money 
too; but you’ve got to pay for good 
will. 

“There are some points of similarity 
between our sales work -and that of 
other home appliance companies. Some 
of our best men have sold refrigera- 
tors, vacuum cleaners and such things. 
It is a specialized field. For one thing 
they have to do a certain amount of 
cold canvassing. Therefore, they must 
be aggressive. But they must also do 
the most of their selling in the home. 
Therefore, they must have personality 
enough to make a good impression on 
the whole family. They must make 
friends, whether they always make 
sales or not. And what applies to the 
salesmen applies, of course, and with 
even more force, to the dealers. In 
the merger of the Petro and Nokol 
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Strate gists: 


Dt moe iM HEAL cree ae | AUTOMATIC OLL HEAT 


Twice a year leading distributors of 
Petroleum Heat & Power meet at Stamford to 
work out courses of joint sales action with the 


mana gement, 


Worth a Thousand Words: Visual presentations 
help prospects to convince themselves. 


Organizations we endeavored to keep 
only the best dealers. They should be 
factors in their communities. We give 
them all cooperation possible, and in 
return we expect them to handle no 
other lines. Most of them, we think, 
will find it worth while. One dealer in 
the little town of Summit, New Jersey, 
sold 26 burners since the first of the 
year. 

“We believe that every territory has 
plenty of prospects—if they are sys- 
tematically reached and developed and 
if the salesmen are given adequate 
support in advertising and promotion. . 
We suggest to the men that they de- 
vote 10 or 15 per cent of their time 
every day to developing new sources 
of leads. Petro-Nokol owners are the 
best—and some dealers pay $10 for 
every lead suggested that becomes a 
sale. Architects and contractors are a 
good source, as are the various buiid- 
ing reports—and the daily newspapers. 

(Continued on page 112) 


The First of a Series of Articles 


on How Manufacturers and Retailers Are 
Cooperating to Put Profit Back into Lines 


that Have Been Price-Shot 


“—But You Can't Sell 
Umbrellas Unless It Rains” 


AN you sell umbrellas on a dry 
day? Not beach and sun um- 
brellas — seasonable merchan- 
dise—but “parapluies,” sturdy 

rainy-day protectors. Sounds super- 
human, doesn’t it?—and in answer to 
that question many a store buyer and 
advertising manager would say: 

“It can’t be done. Umbrellas sell 
only when it rains. It doesn’t do a bit 
of good to run an ad; if it doesn’t 
rain the day it appears you don’t sell 
any umbrellas and you have thrown 
away advertising money. Anyhow, 
the umbrella department doesn't do 
any volume.” 

This reasoning, if based on facts, 
puts the umbrella industry in the same 
class with agriculture, largely depend- 
ent on weather conditions for “good” 
or “bad’’ seasons. But other factors, 
man-made and human, have contrib- 
uted to the downward trend of the 
umbrella industry, an industry that 
reached its peak in the years just pre- 
ceding the war. Those were the days 
of large hats, long gloves, veils and 
parasols to protect lily-white skins 
from the taint of the sun’s rays. The 
invention of the horseless carriage 
forecast the destruction of large mar- 
kets for umbrellas which, with the 
rapid increase in taxis, showed a 
steady decrease from 1916 on. After 
the war the vogue for short skirts, 
sports and sun-tan, plus the tremen- 
dous increase in automobile owner. 
ship, combined to make umbrella 
manufacturing a highly hazardous oc- 
cupation from the standpoint of either 
‘ volume or profits. 

The quality manufacturer was faced 
with two choices in his battle for the 
remnants of the market. He could 
manufacture sub-standard merchandise 
in the losing price-war game. Or he 
could develop an exclusive sales pro- 
motion idea, based on customer de- 
mand and planned to help the retailer 
get more business at better prices and 


profits. 


BY MERLE HIGLEY 


One umbrella manufacturer, Alt- 
shuler by name, decided to find out 
for himself what business, if any, 
coud be had and whether it was cut- 
throat competition he faced or the 
need for a new merchandising idea. 
How he went about his research, what 
he learned and what he did about the 
facts—with what sales success—should 
inspire manufacturers in many other 
lines to give more practical, special- 
ized study to the wants of the con- 
sumer and the merchandising require- 
ments of the retailer. 

As a first step in the program, in- 
formation was sought concerning re- 
tail store sales, volume, turnover, 
“hidden” losses, and profits. Store 
figures for 1930 showed a drop in 
“best-selling” price lines from $4.95 
and $3.95 to $2.95 and $1.95, with 
a consequent serious loss in actual cash 
profit on each sale. This loss was ag- 
gravated by a drop in volume, many 
customers doing without new umbrel- 
las though they continued to buy 
shoes, stockings, hats, bags, etc. Stores 
making money showed an average 
turnover of from four to five times a 
year; less successful stores, three to 
four times. The best stores showed a 


profit of 13 per cent, a figure which 
dropped to 2 per cent in some so- 
called ‘‘average’’ stores. 

Three factors vitally influenced the 
profit-making ability of umbrella de- 
partments in retail stores: 

1. Frequency of ‘‘turn.” 
2. Age of stock. 

a. In the best stores only 2 per 
cent of the stock was over 
twelve months old. 

b. In some of the average stores 
20 per cent of the stock was 
over twelve months old, slow- 
ing up sales because of the 
out-of-date merchandise and re- 
ducing profits because of in- 
creased carrying charges and 
returns of unsatisfactory mer- 
chandise. :; 

3. Adjustments and “returns” seemed 
excessively large, a ‘hidden’ loss— 
frequently overlooked by buyers— 
which eats heavily into net profits. 

Interviews were had with store ex- 
ecutives and group-buying representa- 
tives who were asked two questions: 

“Do you approve of shooting for 
lower price lines?” 

“Would you cooperate with the 
umbrella manufacturer who offered 
you a new, profit-making merchan- 
dising idea which could help you 
‘trade-up’ ?” 


Another time-honored tradition of the retail trade 
is knocked into a cocked hat when Sol Altshuler, 
manufacturer, and Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 
retailers, cooperate to break some umbrella sales 
records—and do it while the sun shines, at that. 
Here is a striking example of the kind of trading 
up that is needed in dozens of other industries. 
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Without exception, they answered 
“No” to the first question and prom- 
ised complete cooperation with any 
sales promotion plan which would 
give their customers satisfactory mer- 
chandise and which, at the same time, 
would embody a new sales angle help- 
ing to raise the retailers’ unit of sale, 
thus increasing their volume, turnover 
and profit. 

The ideas and wants of the cus- 
tomer when buying umbrellas were 
studied. Weeks spent back of the 
counter in umbrella departments in 
representative stores, getting custom- 
ers’ reactions, demonstrated that two 
out of three customers asked some 
question showing interest in the utility 
or quality of umbrellas. Sales women 
were being asked continually: 

“Will this shed rain as well as 
that?” 

“Do you guarantee this to shed 
rain?” 

“Will this keep out mist?” 

Here was a customer demand that 
evidently was not being satisfied. It 
offered a real merchandising oppor- 
tunity for manufacturer and retailer. 


in the manufacture of umbrellas— 
gloria, silk, rayon, etc. (Heretofore 
no one in the industry had used more 
than a single water-proofing.) So 
there evolved the brand name ‘'Triple- 
Dry” to identify umbrellas which have 
been made by the new process and 
which, laboratory and store tests have 
proved, possess these important adver- 
tising and selling features: 


The manufacturer contributed 
the plans for the window dis- 
play shown below, especially 
designed to dramatize his 
merchandising idea; Abra- 
ham & Straus, Brooklyn 
department store, dis- 
played it for a week, 
used tie-up newspaper 
advertising, and the 
public bought um- 
brellas by the hun- 
dreds while the 


sun shone! 


Here was a concrete problem in pro- 
duction to be solved—the finding of 
a waterproofing process that could be 
advertised as a definite improvement 
Over anything on the market. Labora- 
tory tests of the waterproof qualities 
of thirty standard fabrics being used in 
umbrellas selling from $1.00 to $10.00 
retail showed that a great many were 
deficient in satisfactory reactions, even 
in the highest-priced materials. Tex- 
tile chemists specializing in waterproof- 
ing fabrics were engaged to develop a 
process which would be a definite im- 
provement over any in use. 

After considerable research, a meth- 
od was developed of triple-waterproof- 
ing any material which could be used 


1. Lessen amount of mist coming 
thru, even on cheap goods of 
open, coarse weave. 

Dry almost instantaneously, 
solving problem of dripping 
wet umbrellas that wrinkle and 
rainspot clothes, stockings and 
gloves in crowded cars, busses, 
trains, elevators. 

3. Increase wear because the ordi- 
nary umbrella—usually put away 
damp—deteriorates rapidly. 

Here was the improvement in mer- 

chandise that customers demanded. 
Here also was a_ smart-sounding, 
smart-looking, easy to remember, de- 
scriptive selling name. Next, the “‘sell- 
ing” part of the producing problem 


i) 
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was solved: “'price-lining” 
that would be in the cur- 
rent volume range yet offer 
stores an opportunity to 
raise their unit of sale be- 
cause of the exclusive new 
promotional features of 
“Triple-Dry” umbrellas. Production 
costs made possible the development 
of a line of men’s and women’s styles 
to retail at $2.95, $3.95 and $4.95. 
This afforded even departments that 
made the best showings last year a 
real merchandising opportunity to 
raise their unit of sale by at least $1.00 
and regain the larger cash profits pro- 
duced by their former “best selling” 
lines. 

Many a manufacturer has done all 
these things without the reward of 
more business and new accounts be- 
cause he failed to offer the retailer 
selling helps to promote the merchan- 
dise. An outstanding window display 
dramatizing “Triple-Dry’ umbrellas 
was planned by the manufacturer be- 
fore he attempted to sell the retailer. 
This new merchandising idea was then 
presented to Abraham & Straus— 
Brooklyn department store—who, with 
their usual alertness, investigated thor- 
oughly the claims of the manufacturer. 
They decided to get behind the prod- 
uct with advertising, window and 
counter display, because they believed 
the manufacturer brought them a new 
selling idea that would prove sound 
and profitable. 

Accordingly, on Sunday, May 15, 
appeared the first and, to date, the 

(Continued on page 119) 
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@ Wouldyour 
company put more 
men back in the 
field if railroad 
rates for salesmen 
were cut to two 


cents a mile? 


RSONAL 


Wanted: Special-Rate Railroad 


Developments in Sales Management’s 
Program for Establishment of 


Mileage Books for Salesmen 


a 2-Cent Railroad Mileage 
Rate for Salesmen 


1. The Interstate Commerce Commission has in- 


formed us that the establishment of a 2-cent 
rate for quantity travel customers is solely up to 
the railroads themselves. All that is necessary 
is that the roads file notice of such rates and 
fares not less than 30 days in advance of such 
action. While the commission’s formal approval 
would be necessary, there is no reason to suppose 
it would not be forthcoming. 


. SALES MANAGEMENT has received letters from 


officers of companies all over the country ap- 
plauding the editorial printed in the July 15 
issue, and stating, in many cases, that such a 
change of policy would directly affect their own 
company policies in coverage of territory and 
number of salesmen employed. That business 
and freight volume would be stimulated is a cer- 
tainty, not speculation. 


. A copy of our editorial, “Wanted: Special Rate 


Railroad Mileage Books for Salesmen,” has been 
mailed to the presidents of 20 leading railroads. 


Railroads Can Offer 
RateMileageBooks— 


ALES MANAGEMENT'S editorial, 

“Wanted: Special Rate Railroad 

Mileage Books for Salesmen,” 

has been widely acclaimed by 
company executives in many lines as 
one simple, practical plan for speed- 
ing the return to prosperity. 

Typical letters are printed at the 
end of these comments—letters which 
show that the present high rates have 
done an incalculable amount of dam- 
age in curtailing, slowing up or elimi- 
nating altogether personal sales work 
in the field, due to the fact that lower 
dollar and unit volume, and narrower 
profit margins, simply will not stand 
the overhead of transportation rates 
which are still at war-time levels. 

That this widespread slowing down 
of sales activity has contributed ma- 
terially to the depressed condition of 
the roads themselves, through the 
cutting off of orders and subsequent 
freight haulage business, cannot be 
questioned. 

Even such a pre-eminent business 
leader as Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., presi- 
dent of General Motors, pointed out 
last week, in an address made before 


the National Editorial Association in 
San Francisco, that reduction in rail- 
road rates (dl) railroad rates, he in- 
ferred—not only those applying to 
quantity traveling) would mark “one 
of the first steps to recovery.” 

Yet the railroads themselves stub- 
bornly refuse to budge on rates—any 
rates except those applying to vacation- 
period summer travel—and have given 
no sign of taking action on quantity 
fare rates of the kind SALES MANAGE- 
MENT so sincerely believes would not 
only stimulate general business greatly, 
but which would begin almost imme- 
diately to help create the freight traf- 
fic business which the roads themselves 
are so covetous of having. 

Several of the railroad officials who 
have replied to SALES MANAGEMENT’S 
editorial hide behind the flimsy excuse 
that the Interstate Commerce Act 
“forbids discrimination,’ and_ that, 
therefore, it would be impossible to 
offer special mileage rates to salesmen. 
So states, for example, Mr. C. H. 
Mathews, Jr., Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, Pennsylvania Railroad, who wrote 
us at the request of Mr. Atterbury. 
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Reduced- 


Will They’ 


“It would not be practicable to sell 
a mileage or scrip ticket at a reduced 
rate to accredited salesmen,’’ says Mr. 
Mathews. ‘The Interstate Commerce 
Act forbids discrimination, and such 
a ticket, if sold, would necessarily 
have to be opened to everyone. If 
the latter course should be followed, 
a heavy loss in our regular revenues 
would ensue.” 

Mr. Mathews is very right in one 
sense, and very wrong in another. 
Whether or not the procedure of of- 
fering 2-cent rates for quantity travel 
would be discriminatory under the 
Commerce Act is contingent upon a 


*Section 2 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act says it is unlawful for any common 
carrier subject to the act “directly or in- 
directly, by any special rate, rebate, draw- 
back or other device, charge, demand, 
collect or receive from any person or pet- 
sons a greater or less compensation for 
any service rendered in the trans- 
portation of passengers . . ., than it 
charges, demands, collects or receives from 
any other person or persons for doing fot 
him or them a like and contemporaneous 
service in the transportation . . . of 4 
like kind of traffic . . . under substantial- 
ly similar circumstances and conditions.” 


urely technical matter of phrase- 
ology.* If it were specifically stated 
that such rates were to apply “‘to ac- 
credited traveling salesmen,” then the 
procedure possibly might be called 
unlawful. If, however, such a rate 
reduction were made on a basis where- 
by all large-quantity travelers (and 
certainly salesmen constitute the largest 
single class under this head) were of- 
fered the same rates, then there can 
be no complaint of “discrimination” 
—any more than there could be a 
complaint of discrimination in the 
matter of special rates for commutation 
travelers. Careful adjustment of the 
mileage base would limit the use of 
such tickets to big-mileage customers, 
and a non-transferable feature would 
protect the roads. 

For years prior to Federal control 
many railroads maintained mileage 
tickets which could be purchased on a 
basis lower than the standard passen- 
get fares. In some cases these mileage 
tickets were interchangeable between 
different carriers. Reduced rates of 
this kind were abolished during Fed- 
eral control. 

An amendment to Section 22 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act was adopted 
August 18, 1922, which provided that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should require carriers to issue “‘inter- 
changeable mileage or scrip coupon 
tickets at just and reasonable ates, 
good for passenger carriage upon the 
passenger trains of all carriers by rail 
subject to this Act. . . .” 

Pursuant to that amendment the 
Commission undertook an investiga- 
tion and in its report of January 26, 
1923 (77 I. C. C. 200), it required 
the roads to issue a non-transferable 
interchangeable scrip coupon ticket in 
the denomination of $90, to be sold 
at a reduction of 20 per cent of the 
face value of the ticket. 

Various details for the issuance of 
such tickets were provided in a supple- 
mental report, 77 I. C. C. 647. The 
roads took these decisions of the Com- 
mission into the courts and_ the 
Supreme Court set them aside. (U. S. 
vs. New York Central R. R. 263, U. 
S. 603). Thereupon the Commission 
reopened the case for further consid- 
crarion and issued another report on 
April 13, 1925, 98 I. C. C. 298, a 
copy of which is before us as we write. 

‘he report discusses at considerable 
lenvth the question of whether and to 


Wreat extent reduced mileage rate 
tickets would be likely to stimulate 
travel and whether the loss in revenue 
from passengers who would travel in 


ar» event would be more than offset by 
additional travel developed. 

‘he Commission here withdrew the 

juirement that interchangeable mile- 


age tickets should be issued at a re- 
duction of 20 per cent, pointing out: 


“It should be left with the man- 
agements themselves to decide 
whether or not the interests of the 
carriers and the public which they 
serve can be promoted by the issue 
of interchangeable mileage or scrip 
tickets at reduced rates or by the 
issue of other forms of reduced rate 
tickets. Our duty should be per- 
formed when we have established a 
reasonable basis and when we have 
determined that other classes of 
fares are free from unjust discrimi- 
nation and undue prejudice or pref- 
erence. There is nothing in this 
record to establish that the failure of 
the carriers to issue interchangeable 
mileage books at reduced rates has 
resulted in violation of Sections 2 
oe 3.” 

“Having in mind the declaration on 
pages 312 and 313 (of the above- 
mentioned report),” writes the pres- 
ent Acting Chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, to 
SALES MANAGEMENT, “to the effect 
that carriers are free to experiment 
with mileage tickets at reduced rates, 
it would appear on the face of it that 
if carriers are convinced that it would 
be good policy for them to issue re- 
duced rate mileage tickets, they may 
do so without advance approval from 
the Commission, provided that they 
do not violate Section 2 or any other 
provision of law.’’* 

It becomes evident, then, that the 
railroads, in dismissing the proposition 
of reduced rates for quantity travelers 
on the basis of such action’s being 
“unlawful” are merely hiding behind 
a flimsy technicality in the hope that 
those seeking such rates will not trou- 
ble to inquire further. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
complete authority lies wholly with the 
railroads themselves as to whether they 
shall offer reduced rates for all quan- 
tity travelers. 

As we have pointed out before, the 
railroads, in taking this attitude, are 
only throwing stumbling blocks in 
their own paths toward recovery of 
adequate earnings. Freight car load- 
ings are showing no signs of recovery, 
standing at 51.9 per cent of the pre- 
vious ten-year average. All of which 


*It was previously pointed out in 
the same letter that the roads may estab- 
lish rates and fares on not less than 30 
days’ notice, filing them with the Commis- 
sion and posting them at the stations from 
and to which they are to apply. No per- 
mission from the Commission for such 
posting and filing is required. Carriers 
are free to publish changed rates or fares 
without advance notice from the Commis- 
sion, provided such rates are not in viola- 
tion of law. 
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means that the sales policies of the 
roads, like those of many manufac- 
turers, are outmoded and will have to 
be altered to meet new conditions. 

If we can put back into the field 
even half of the men who have been 
withdrawn because of excessive travel 
overhead, and if we can induce coverage 
of wider territory by men in the field 
now, orders are bound to come, and 
freight volume would inevitably in- 
crease, bringing an upturn in business 
and direct revenue for the roads. Such 
widened and intensified sales activity 
cannot develop while the roads insist 
on charging for transportation at rates 
established to meet war-time con- 
tingencies. Even now the railroads 
are losing considerable passenger traf- 
fic to automobiles. The railroads will 
doubtless hesitate before reducing all 
classes of fares, but it is inconceivable 
that their directing heads cannot be 
aware of the crying need for coopera- 
tion with general business, in the way 
of lowered travel overhead, which will 
give salesmen an opportunity to stimu- 
late the flow of merchandise the lack 
of which is not only the principal 
factor in the depression, but the big- 
gest cause of red ink and reduced 
profits for the railroads. 

Typical statements from directing 
heads and other officers of businesses 
who have commented on SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT’S editorial of July 15, which 
is reproduced with this article, follow: 


By F. E. Parry 
Sales Manager 


A. Stein & Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

Undoubtedly lower mileage rates for 
salesmen will encourage closer work- 
ing of expensive territories and the 
addition of salesmen. These addi- 
tional salesmen, and the working of 
territories more intensively, will stimu- 
late more business so that the railroad 
companies should benefit both directly 
and indirectly from such procedure. 


By Lee Sherman Cass 
Sales Manager 
James Hunter Machine Company 
North Adams, Massachusetts 


We would like to go on record as 
being 100 per cent behind the idea 
enlarged upon in your special editorial 
entitled ‘““Wanted: Special Rate Rail- 
road Mileage Books for Salesmen.” 

As you have stated, transportation 
still is the biggest single item in a 
salesman’s expense account, and it has 
long been our belief that the railroad’s 
policy of refusing to permit a com- 
mercial rate has penalized us, and to 
a greater extent themselves. 

(Continued on page 113) 


Have We Turned the Corner? 


YES! 


1. Security prices have climbed steadily since July 
8, with the greatest gains in bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks, indicating investment buying. 


2, Indices of wholesale prices (Fisher, Bradstreet, 
U. S. Government Bureau of Labor Statistics) 
in July made the best showing since July, 1929. 


The moving average of business failures has 
declined consistently since the first of the year. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 
stemmed the tide of important bank failures. 


Offerings of bonds in July met with an ea- 
thusiastic reception. 


Savings deposits on July 1 were at new high. 


The purchasing power of the farmer has in- 
creased several hundred million dollars in two 
months through the higher prices on hogs, cat- 
tle, sugar, etc. 


3 
4 
5, Brokers’ loans have declined 96 per cent. 
6 
7 
8 


Q, The employment index of Detroit factories 
stands at 72, as against 58 in July, 1930. 


10, Better prices on such commodities as coffee, 
rubber, cement, cocoa, alcohol and oil give 
producers and handlers profit on their inven- 
tories. 


11, SALES MANAGEMENT'S sensitive moving average 
of newspaper advertising turned up in June for 
the first time in nearly a year. 


12. New York department stores by experiment have 
found that the “trade up’ quality appeal is 
more potent than price. 


13, Cotton and wheat crops will be below normal 
size, thus permitting a dig into surplus stocks. 


14, Steel production, now below the 1900 per capita 
production level, has started up. 


15, More automobiles were junked in 1931 than 
* were manufactured. 


16, The Lausanne conference may stabilize world 
conditions and result in a scaling of all debts. 


° 


17. The gold outflow to Europe has stopped. 
18. Confidence is better in all sections. 

19, Money rates are low. 

20, Depression remarkably free from labor troubles. 
2.1. Change in the Volstead Act seems inevitable. 


22. Platforms of neither major party contain meas- 
ures unsettling to business. 


23 All major business depressions since the Civil 
War have ended between May and September. 


24 Building contract awards increased sizably dur- 
* ing the first half of July and were the largest 
so far this year except for the last weeks in May. 


25 The Home Loan Bill should stimulate residential 
building. 


26, Reflation (now definitely under way) is assur- 
“ing not only stabilization of prices but an 
upward trend for commodities, manufactures 
and property. 


NO! 


1, Freight car loadings have shown no signs of 
turning up and currently are only 51.9 per cent 
of the preceding ten-year average. 


2. Building contracts are only 25 per cent of aver- 
age. 


Steel ingot production is less than 20 per cent 
of capacity. 
store sales in June stood at a new low. 


The money in circulation made a new peak the 
first week in July, indicating increased hoarding 
and fear by the public of a financial collapse. 


3 
4, The adjusted index of department and chain 
5 


World depression and high tariff barriers keep 
exports down to 25 per cent of 1929 level. 


7, The Federal budget is unbalanced. 


8, Second quarter earnings statements are very poor 
and there is little likelihood of great improve- 
ment in the third quarter over the second. 


9, No fundamental improvement in unemployment 
conditions is noticeable. 


10. Public purchasing power is at the lowest point 
in a generation. 


11, It is a Presidential Election year (contrary to 
popular belief actual figures show that business 
picks up in these years more often than it de- 
clines). 


12, “Consumption products” (cotton goods, shoes) 
production far below last year. Traditionally 
these industries lead in recovery. 


13, Nine of 17 principal crops estimated larger this 
year than last. 


14 Factory employment in June 20.6 per cent be- 
low last year; payrolls 37.2 per cent below. 


15. Bank debits in June made the poorest showing 
for the year to date and are only 52.9 per cent 
of the 1926 to 1928 average. 


16, The adjusted index of electric power consump- 
tion went to a new low in the week ending 
July 16. 


17. The war debt question is unsettled. 
18, A government dole is threatened. 
19, Taxes are higher. 
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Why make her guess 


who sells it? 


@ The classified telephone book directs 
your prospects to authorized dealers 


Consumers don’t have to guess who sells your product 
when it’s listed in“Where to Buy It.” 

They simply turn to their classified telephone books and 
look for the trade name of your product or service. There 
they find the names, addresses and telephone numbers of 
authorized local dealers. (See illustrations below.) 

This simple device can save you many a sale. Can 
check substitution. Can make results from your adver- 
tising more certain. Can make your dealers’ franchises 
mean more. It is as sure as it is simple. 
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Continued use by such manufacturers as General Electric, 
Ford, Exide, Buick, Goodrich, RCA-Victor (and others) 
testifies to the effectiveness of “Where to Buy It.” 

“Where to Buy It” can be “tailored” to fit your distri- 
bution exactly—whether it be national or sectional, rural 
or urban, intensive or spotty. For “Where to Buy It” is 
available in more than 25,000 cities and towns. 

Ask your advertising or sales counsel for full partic- 
ulars about this service. Or write or telephone: 
Trade Mark Service Manager, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, 195 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. (EXchange 3-9800) or 208 W. 

Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. (OFFicial 9300). 


Localized Campaigns Make 
G-N Flakes “Best Seller” 


Grape-Nut Flakes, a depression-born product, has 
attained a foothold in the breakfast food market in 


a remarkably short period of time. Intensive local- 


ized campaigns combining personal sales work with 


dealers and distributors, and newspaper advertis- 
ing, were the basis of the introductory sales plan. 


Flakes, which have “conquered” 

almost the entire nation in eight 

months, by intensive coverage of 
one market at a time, General Foods 
Corporation has followed the econom- 
ical and productive lines of least re- 
sistance. 

With the nation-wide sales and ad- 
vertising organization of General 
Foods and the 35-year-old reputation 
of Grape-Nuts to support it, the intro- 
duction might have been accomplished 
on a national basis almost spontan- 
eously. But the executives in charge 
realized that the United States is not 
one but many markets and that greater 
sales advantage would come by taking 
each as it ripened. 

Three factors determined the stra- 
tegy: . 

1. Per capita cereal consumption 
generally is higher in rural than in 
urban areas. Farm people do more 
manual work than city people. They 
need more ‘‘fuel’’ for their systems. 
And Grape-Nuts Flakes are made of 
wheat and barleys and contain a bal- 
anced ration of carbohydrates, proteins, 
minerals and other necessary things, 
which, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has said, give them ‘more 
nourishment than many a full-sized 
meal.’’ Farm people also have a 
greater supply of milk and cream. 

2. Though Grape-Nuts Flakes have 
all the food value of Grape-Nuts, they 
can be eaten more quickly. Thus they 
were designed also for modern city 
people amd suburbanites who need 
some breakfast fuel, but whom late- 
rising necessity has caused to shovel- 
in their breakfasts. (Grape-Nuts were 
intended by the late Charles W. Post 
to be chewed.) The sales and adver- 
tising efforts therefore had to reach 
both rural and urban people within 
the markets. 


L the introduction of Grape-Nuts 


Reprints of 


‘How to Commit Suicide 
by Cutting Prices” 


are now available from the ed- 
itorial offices of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, at 4 cents each. 

This article, based on an inter- 
view with Edmond S. LaRose, Assist- 
ant Comptroller, The Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company, brought so 
many letters and so many requests 
for reprints that a limited quantity 
has been made by the photo-offset 
process to supply the immediate de- 
mand, 


Please send stamps or cash with 
order. 
Address, Managing Editor 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 


3. Cereal consumption is higher in 
the warmer months. So the weather 
man helped determine the lines of 
least resistance. Generally, this meant 
a south-to-northward procedure, be- 
ginning last January 1 in the south- 
west and ending with an invasion, 
now under way, in New York and the 
northeast, with three months or more 
of intensive effort in each of twelve 
marketing divisions—several of which 
overlapped. 

Actually, however, the program 
worked out a bit differently—but this 
also was based on the lines of least 
resistance. 

The product was first tested in Min- 
nesota last fall. Minnesota was chosen, 
explained Bruce Ashby, General Foods 
Corporation, because it represented a 
“typical middle western agricultural 
territory.” Newspapers and farm pa- 
pers reinforced the salesmen’s efforts 
with distributors and dealers. The red- 
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white-and-blue package proved attrac- 
tive. Virtually complete coverage was 
developed in independent and chain 
stores. Newspapers wrote to advise 
dealers of the ‘unusually forceful and 
convincing” advertising campaign on 
Grape-Nuts Flakes scheduled to start 
in their locality on a certain date. And 
the company found that not only was 
the new form of Grape-Nuts popular 
with people who liked the old, but 
that it brought in many brand new 
converts. The grocers stocked and 
pushed it because it provided them 
with a profit—and their customers 
were glad to buy because it tasted 
good to them, and was ‘‘different.”’ 

Following the Minnesota program, 
and just before the formal introduc- 
tory programs began in the first three 
“marketing groups,” General Foods 
widened the test to include a variety 
of cities and towns throughout the 
country. In eight California towns, 
in Pittsburgh, Mansfield, Ohio, and Al- 
bany, Schenectady, and Troy, New 
York, the product then was introduced 
with the backing of newspapers, farm 
papers, and posters. 

After these local programs had 
been checked, General Foods started 
concerted efforts throughout California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Nevada— 
Group I on its Grape-Nuts Flakes 
marketing map. But just after this 
campaign was launched, it was found 
that the success of the Minnesota test 
had resulted in Grape-Nuts Flakes be- 
ing ‘‘bootlegged” into the Dakotas, in 
response to demands from grocers and 
consumers there who had seen it ad- 
vertised in the Minnesota papers or 
who had tried it. So the company 
jumped in—on the first of February 
—and formally opened up that terri- 
tory. 

Twelve weeks, on the average, were 
devoted to intensive coverage of each 
marketing group— with newspaper 
schedules ranging from 3,800 to 9,200 
lines in accordance with the size of 
the population to be reached. State 
farm papers were used in conjunction. 
After these campaigns were going in 
a group for a couple of months, out- 
door reminder copy was started. Win- 
dow and store displays and a self- 
serving Grape-Nuts Flakes display 
basket were among the point-of-sale 
material provided. The newspaper 
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advertising managers cooperated to 
see that stores were tying-in with the 
campaigns. Their own letters or 
broadsides were inserted in the port- 
folio of the campaign sent by General 
Foods to every store in that section. 
(All told, 483 newspapers have been 
used.) This followed up the personal 
distribution work of salesmen of Gen- 
eral Foods and of distributors. At 
the newspapers’ suggestion a number 
of stores also advertised “themselves” 
on the Grape-Nuts Flakes pages. One 
newspaper scattered through its want 
ad columns the names of 100 local 
people, taken at random from the 
phone book, offering each a package 
of Grape-Nuts Flakes if he would 
come in and get it. 


The sales and advertising efforts 
were so intensive and the human in- 
terest advertising copy so effective 
with dealers, Mr. Ashby said, that 
tests have shown virtually complete 
store coverage in all of these sections. 
Only one store of 60 checked recently 
in Dayton did not have it. Of 80 
independents checked in Cincinnati, 
only one little merchant was without 
it. And when the omission was called 
to his attention, he promptly ordered. 


“The advertising and sales efforts, 
however, would have been less produc- 
tive if we had not been able to prove 
to distributors and dealers that it 
would be worth their while to carry 
Grape-Nuts Flakes,” Mr. Ashby point- 
ed out. ‘There were only two ways 
of doing this—by showing them the 
possibilities of profit and of volume. 

“By regarding the new product not 
as just another cereal but as a spe- 
cialty, we tried to lift it out of the 
field of price competition. In their 
interest and ours, we didn’t want them 
to use Grape-Nuts Flakes as a loss 
leader. We have had some trouble 
with chains, especially on entering new 
territories, but usually we have been 
able to overcome it, and the price and 
the profit margin still stand. We try 
especially hard to keep the price up 
on entering new territories. The big- 
gest problem is to get them started 
profitably. 

“Our price basis offered a profit of 
15 per cent to distributors and of 25 
per cent to dealers. As an introduc- 
tory offer we gave one package free 
with every ten purchased. Of course, 
we could not enforce prices. We had 
to use moral suasion. But in this we 
have been generally successful. 

“The basic reason behind our ability 
to do this, however, is the fact that 
we have created a definite consumer 
demand for Grape-Nuts Flakes. We 
believe our advertising on this product 
has proved worth while. In a check 
of one house in every block of Albany 


Self-Service in Cereals: 
Grape-Nuts Flakes in 
the handy display bas- 
ket and other General 
Foods products adver- 
tised on the side. 
How did all those 
Heinz Rice Flakes get 
into the picture? 


and Troy, we found, for example, that 
Grape-Nuts Flakes, after three months 
of sales effort there, was fifth among 
all cereals in number of users and 
fourth in frequency of use. Similar 
checks are now under way in Kansas 
City and elsewhere. 

“We have found that it pays to 
conquer one market at a time—and to 
give the dealers in that market every 
ounce of cooperation we can muster in 
capturing prospects and holding them 
as customers—before pushing on to 
the next.” 


Kellogg Adds $1,000,000 
to Advertising Budget; 


Starts Krispies Drive 


Full of faith, and back on the job 
in Battle Creek, Michigan, after a 
rather serious illness in California last 
winter, W. K. Kellogg has taken the 
Kellogg Company in hand, has made 
a few staff changes (including the 
promotion of Earle Freeman, adver- 
tising manager, to the vice-presidency, 
and the appointment of Charles F. 
Baumgart, Chicago executive of the 
company, as general sales manager), 
improved a package or so and is 
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spending $1,000,000 more than usual 
in advertising to keep his cereal prod- 
ucts to the fore. 

The special Corn Flakes campaign 
(SM May 15) closed the middle of 
July. And Mr. Kellogg is now doing 
almost as much for Rice Krispies. The 
present campaign, July 15-August 15, 
will not be quite so large as the other: 


Corn Rice 
Number of Flakes Kris pies 
Newspapers ... 3,000 425 
Magazines .... 142 52 
Radio Stations. . 32 32 


But it will be pretty intensive for an 
effort on a “secondary” product. As 
with the Corn Flakes, ‘millions of 
samples” are being distributed and 
special display material provided. A 
new ‘‘easy-open” Rice Krispies pack- 
age is being featured. 

Kellogg Company spent last year 
about $1,730,000 in advertising in 
newspapers and magazines—the latter 
getting $542,709, and the former be- 
ing estimated at $1,185,959. 

Radio is a new Kellogg medium. 
The “Singing Lady” now provokes an 
average of 100,000 letters a week. 

Kellogg Company last fall increased 
its quarterly dividend on the common 
from $3 to $5. The stock is privately 
held. 
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The first 2,000: Terraplanes in almost endless files on Hudson-Essex field, ready for the nation-wide parade to start, 


Hudson Presents Lowest-Priced Six; 
2,000 Dealers Join in Driveaway 


Lower in price than the Ford eight, 
the Chevrolet, Plymouth and Willys- 
Overland, and averaging only about 
$20 more than the Ford four (with 
two models actually less), Hudson 
Motor Car Company presented July 
21 the new Essex Terraplane. 

The name is due to “aeronautical 
principles used in its construction.” 
And in consequence, Amelia Earhart 
broke a champagne-shaped bottle con- 
taining the aviation gasoline used in 
her trans-Atlantic flight over the bow 
of the first car to come off the line, 
which was dedicated to Orville Wright, 
inventor of the first practical airplane. 

There were also several speeches. 

More than 2,000 MHudson-Essex 
dealers from every state attended. A 
special tent city was erected on Hud- 
son-Essex field near the factory where 
dealers and spectators assembled. Two 
thousand Terraplanes, specially paint- 
ed with the Terraplane emblem on 
one side, were lined up in long rows 
near the christening platform, captive 
balloons designating the various state 
delegations. 

Five minutes after the ceremonies 
newsboys distributed the Terraplane 
News Herald, an eight-page descrip- 
tive newspaper. Then the dealers 
melted into the Terraplanes and 
formed a six-mile parade, which wound 
through downtown Detroit to a point 
west of the city, where it spread out 
into sectional parades en route home. 

Six radio announcers told the story 
over WJR of Detroit. The announce- 
ment copy appeared in nearly 2,000 
newspapers. 

The new car is said to make a 
“higher propulsive effort per pound 
of car weight than any production car 
on the market,” and the ‘feel, road- 
ability and substantialness” of heavy 
automobiles costing ten times as much. 
The actual developed horsepower is 
70, with a compression ratio of 5.5 
to 1. 

First intimation of the new car ap- 


peared in SALES MANAGEMENT June 
15. A few weeks later Arthur Bris- 
bane asked, ‘What is a Terraplane?”’ 

The following table, prepared by 
Automotive Daily News, shows com- 
parative price ranges of the six cars 
in the lowest-priced range: 
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Smell Sells Clothes, 
Government Finds 


Women’s clothing sells better 
when slightly scented, J. N. Tay- 
lor, chief of the chemical divi- 
sion, United States Department 
of Commerce, has discovered. 

In a recent test four pairs of 
similar hosiery were shown to 
250 American women—one as 
it came from the factory, the 
others scented, very faintly, with 
sachet, fruity and narcissus fra- 
grances. Though the scent was 
so faint that only six women 
consciously noticed it, 50 per 
cent judged the narcissus pair to 
be of the best quality, 24 per 
cent the fruity, 18 the sachet 
and only 8 the unperfumed pair. 

Mr. Taylor expects the finding 
to increase the sale of synthetic 
United States aromatics. 


Typewriter Prices Down 
25 Cents; New Royal 
Discards Shift Key 


Price-cutting among the new baby 
models of the typewriter companies is 
getting pretty fierce. Hardly has Rem- 
ington begun to get under way, with 
distribution through department stores, 
newspaper publishers (SM July 1) 
and other outlets for its new $29.75 
Remie Scout, than Royal Typewriter 
Company of New York and Hartford 
announces the Royal Signet, to retail 
at $29.50. 

But while Remington is trying to 
sell its mew product not merely for 
student but for general home, office 
and travel use, Royal aims primarily 
at children. To make the job of 
learning to typewrite easier for them, 
Royal has eliminated the shift key and 
has established a single case type face 
(all capitals) called the Monoface. 

Royal intends, however, to try: to 
popularize the new method of typing 
with the “public as a whole.” Dts- 
tribution will be through present 
branch and dealer organizations as well 
as department stores and other outlets. 
A national advertising campaign was 
to start August 1. 

E. C. Faustmann, president of 
Royal, expects that work on the new 
models will augment factory payrolls 
immediately by $5,000 a week, with 
additional increases to come. In nor- 
mal times the Hartford plant employed 
about 3,000 people. The Hartford 
Times has ordered number one of the 
new Signet line. 

Heretofore typewriter prices have 
been standardized by the big four— 
Remington, Underwood, Smith-Coroni 
and Royal—at $60 for “‘portables’’ and 
a bit more than $100, according to 
size and purpose, for bigger machines. 


General Washers 


Barlow & Seelig Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Speed Queen washers, Ripon, Wis- 
consin, has acquired a controlling interest 
in the American Ironing Machine Com- 
pany, largest American ironing machine 
maker, and will produce a “complete line 
of household electrical equipment.” 
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ein : / O MEET the demand for adjustment in the value of 
i services, a new standard scale for photo-engraving 


29.75 (F orm H) has been adopted and becomes effective 


retail August ist, 1952. This new scale is the result of an 
ne extensive national investigation of fact-finding. It is 
a scientifically contrived and equitably balanced. Its 
hem, accuracy is guaranteed by the American Photo- 


Engravers Association of which we are a member. 
Dis . A substantial downward revision on many of the 
well basic figures and manufacturing operations reveals 


an earnest endeavor te bring about adjustments con-~ 


= . sistent with conditions and to encourage a 
ne greater use of the finest and most eco-~ 

= nomical method of reproduction 

ve — Photo- Engraving. 


: STERLING ENGRAVING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Photo-Engraving in Color Process, Black and W hite, Ben Day, Line 


304 EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET... TELEPHONES MUr:ray Hill 4-0715 to 0726 
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Farm Population Climbs 648,000; 
Commodities Make Steady Rise; 
Buying Power Above Estimate 


The “‘largest and most significant’’ 
increase in farm population in the ten 
years that the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics has been recording these 
changes, was made in 1931. The in- 
crease, of 648,000, brought the na- 
tion’s farm population to 31,260,000. 
It was exclusive, the Bureau pointed 
out, of the ‘‘widely-heralded back-to- 
the-farm movement” represented by 
the tendency of many members of the 
unemployed to occupy and develop 
small tracts near cities, which “‘is not 
a true return to farming but an at- 
tempt to obtain low-cost housing and 
partial subsistence.”’ 

During the year 1,679,000 persons 
moved from cities to farms and 1,472,- 
000 from farms to cities. The re- 
mainder of the farm population in- 
crease was in a surplus of 441,000 in 
births over deaths. 

For 1930 the Bureau estimated that 
1,766,000 persons moved from cities 
to farms and 1,727,000 from farms to 
cities, while the surplus of births on 
farms was 399,000. Prior to 1930 
the Bureau reported a consistent loss 
in farm population, due to the exodus 
to cities. 

Because “markets are people’’ SALES 
MANAGEMENT passes this report along 
to its readers. 

Other recent reports indicate that 
the small town and rural markets are 
holding up better, on the average, in 
buying power. 

The Bureau of Research & Market 
Analysis of Household Magazine, 
New York, showed in a current study 
of Census of Distribution figures that, 
though retailers in towns of less than 
10,000 population did about $15,415,- 
125,000 business in 1929, the people 
in those places—representing about 
52 per cent of the population—actu- 
ally bought at retail $22,022,536,488 
of goods. Thus instead of represent- 
ing only 31 per cent of the nation’s 
retail market, they represented 44 per 
cent. 

The difference was accounted for 
by the fact that small town and farm 
people met about one-third of their 
requirements in cities of more than 
10,000. 

Recent increases in the price of 
hogs, cattle, wheat and certain other 
farm commodities have been reflected 
both in the buying power and morale 
of farmers in various sections. The 
Chicago editor of this magazine found 


that between June 1 and July 15, hog 
prices advanced about 60 per cent; 
cattle prices about 35 per cent. This 
meant an increased value to the farmer 
of about $400 to $500 a car for cat- 
tle, according to weight, and $300 to 
$400 for hogs. 

This has been the greatest, most 
continuous and longest market ad- 
vance, without set-back, in the history 
of the Chicago market. 

At the same time the winter wheat 
crop was reported to be at the lowest 
ebb in a lifetime. 

Government reports indicate a 7 
per cent decrease in the spring pig 
crop and a 10 per cent drop in the 
spring lamb crop. These facts, accord- 
ing to stock buyers, clearly indicate 
a proportionate shortage in animals 
for slaughter next fall and winter. A 
relatively light supply of cattle for 
Slaughter is indicated for months to 
come. 

Charles E. Snyder, editor of the 
Corn Belt Farm Dailies, with publi- 
cations in Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Omaha, told SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT: 

“These advances, so long continued, 
are attracting wide attention in the 
business world. They are much larger 
than the seasonal advance, which may 
be from 5 to 10 per cent. They lend 
new courage and new hope, not only 
to the livestock farmer but to all busi- 
ness and may prove to be the signs 
marking the beginning of a sustained 
upturn in business.” 


Messenger Service Offers 


Beans Spontaneous Debut 


Simultaneous introduction of a 
larger can of beans to 55,000 groceries 
and delicatessens in 73 cities and their 
suburbs was effected recently by H. J. 
Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, with the 
cooperation of Western Union Tele- 
gtaph Company. 

Messengers delivered the announce- 
ment on a pink blank headed ‘‘West- 
ern Union Messenger Service,” with 
a reproduction of a newspaper adver- 
tisement of the new container. 

General Motors (Buick) ; General 
Foods, General Baking, Pillsbury 
Flour, Sears, Roebuck, Pepsodent, 


Butterick and Funk & Wagnalls are 
among other companies who have re- 
cently employed W. U. for similar 


purposes. 


Newspaper Advertising 
Trend Turns Upward; 
Is the Worst Over? 


For the first time in many months 
SALES MANAGEMENT’S six months’ 


moving average of total newspaper f 
advertising lineage in the major cities | 


turned up in June. 
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Six Months’ Moving Average. 


As pointed out before in these col- 
umns, mewspaper advertising is a 
sensitive index of general business 
conditions, especially as a measure of 
confidence on the part of business 
men. The current upturn is by no 
means conclusive evidence that the 
worst has been seen, but to date this 
moving average has coincided with 
(and preceded) indices of general 
business, and it is interesting to note 
that the June increase runs counter to 
the movement last June. 

Juné total advertising declined 18.2 
per cent from 1931, as against a de- 
cline of 22 per cent in May; general 
advertising (national) declined 25.1 
per cent as against a 26.8 per cent 
drop in May; automotive advertising 
actually gained .22 per cent as against 
a loss in May of, 30.3 per cent. 


Direct Mailers at New York 


to Stress Sales Economy 

The first convention and exposition 
of the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation to be held in New York (Hotel 
Pennsylvania, October 5-7), will em- 
phasize “Selling Economy.” The 1933 
gathering is planned for Chicago. 

Invitations for next October’s pro- 
gram are being extended by Henry 
Hoke, general chairman, to 10,000 
sales executives. Kenneth Goode, 
John Caples, S. H. Giellerup and 
Ralph Leavenworth will be among the 
speakers. 
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of all 
pelled strict adherence to price and terms 
of sale. 


Franchises four distributors com- 


This distributor enjoyed for several years 
increased sales volume. Then he reached 
a period where his sales force experienced 
difficulty in equaling sales quotas of the 
best previous year. 


To mark time means eventually to slip 
back. He was satisfied to do neither. 


At his invitation we surveyed his problem. 
We discovered he enjoyed more than his 
share of customer good-will. Due in large 
part to his willingness to service appliance 
sales made by his three competitors. He 
could have leaned over backwards and re- 
ferred all such requests to the distributor 
making the sale. Instead, he wisely sup- 
plied the requested service. 


Result naturally was a feeling of cordiality 
on the part of housewives to this distribu- 
tor. This we discovered. It supplied the 
clue on which to build a profitable sales 
program for this client. 


His customers, under this program, be- 
came a second line of sales shock troopers. 
Their activities supplied our client with 
live leads. These promptly followed by his 
first line of sales activity, his staff of house- 
to-house sales people. 


This vet needed more sales, 


not a bonus—Our 


plan delivered 


N his territory this distributor competed for the housewife’s patronage with 
three other distributors of the same appliance. 


A household appliance retailing at more than $150. 


Within 30 days the sales picture began to 
change. Sales once more forged ahead. 
Under this program the first month showed 
sales to 10 per cent of prospects supplied 
by customers. By the end of the second 
month, sales were being made to 38 per 
cent of such prospects, at better than $150 
each, which ratio was maintained. In 9 
months one customer alone supplied leads 
resulting in 10 such sales. 


Contacts by this distributor with his cus- 
tomers under our program were by mail. In 
turn they supplied prospects by mail, by 
phone, in person. 

Manufacturer's personal representative, fol- 
lowing a close investigation of the actual 
workings of this program, reported that 
were it possible to enlist all their distribu- 
tors in a like effort that this manufacturer’s 
annual sales would increase from 15 million 
to 25 million dollars. 

Our client gave 100 per cent cooperation in 
carrying out our program, our instructions 
in every detail. 

We are prepared to serve other clients, 
manufacturers, distributors, retailers equally 
faithfully. Our services include sales pro- 
grams, preparation of all copy for sales 
literature, whether this be all direct mail 
or also include newspaper, trade paper, or 
national magazine announcements, 


The cost for our services varies in propor- 
tion to the job we undertake to do. Our 
efforts for building more profitable distri- 
bution are always in keeping with our 
client’s ability to finance. So-called de- 
pression periods have always marked cer- 
tain of our most noteworthy sales achieve- 
ments for clients. Possibly your business is 
one which linked with our long, successful 
experience in profitable merchandising will 
cause you to look back gratefully to the 
present era as one where we helped you to 
better and greater sales and larger profits. 


Without obligation, we invite you to sub- 
mit a detailed statement of your present 
sales, advertising, merchandising problems, 
with samples and complete information cov- 
ering your products. Frankness on your 
part will permit us to undertake a helpful, 
informal discussion by letter. This may 
soon result in the submission by us of sug- 
gestions and recommendations worthy your 
serious consideration. 


May we now undertake such a discussion 
with you? It may quickly change for the 
better your present business picture. 


This, the third of 12 page discussions of 
our service appearing in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT once monthly during the year. Each 
issue, as for 9 years, also carries our an- 
nouncement on page next to back cover. 


James C. Johnson, and Associate Counsellors 


Complete sales, advertising, merchandising programs, including 
letters, house-organs, broadsides and publication advertising. 


For 10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co., Inc. 


119A Woodbridge Avenue, Buffalo, New York 
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Mahomet En Route: F. H. Cushman, GE distributor at Cleveland, starts 
out to bring his store to his prospects. 


Rolling Display Rooms 
Bring Refrigerators 
to the Prospects 


Nowadays, when prospects seem not 
so inclined to go to the stores, some 
companies are maintaining their busi- 
ness by bringing the ‘‘stores’’ to the 
prospects. 

Six distributors and two dealers of 
the Refrigeration Department, General 
Electric Company, for example, are 
now using display vans manufactured 
by the Aerocar Company of Detroit. 
The one pictured here has been tried 
out with considerable success by the 
Cushman Refrigeration Company, 
Cleveland distributor. A Chrysler 
coupe does the hauling. 

This ‘‘display room’ is constructed 
to resemble a large commercial re- 
frigerator model and equipped with 
three models of Monitor Tops, a GE 
range and other appliances. 

A number of appointments are 
made each day by salesmen in the ter- 
ritory to be covered by the van. The 
displays are in constant operation. 


51,000,000 New Dollars 


Foster & Kleiser Company, outdoor ad- 
vertising, San Francisco, calls our attention 
to some more specific results of A. P. 
Giannini’s “Back to Good Times” cam- 
paign (SM July 1). Three months after 
the campaign started the Bank of America 
had received $51,000,000 in new deposits 
from 130,000 new depositors. 

Foster & Kleiser is participating through 
the use of posters and painted bulletin dis- 
plays throughout California—these being 
used in smaller form as bank lobby posters, 
car cards and counter displays. 


Tokens good for 10 cents on the pur- 
chase of specific products are being offered 
by Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company. They 
are square in shape so that people will not 
be tempted to drop them into subway turn- 
stiles instead. 


Retail Clinics to Study 
Molding and Meeting 


Consumer Demand 


Efforts to solve that elusive problem 
of what the present consumer wants 
are getting under way. The ninth 
Amos Parrish Fashion Merchandising 
Clinic, showing “‘fast-selling fashions 
in women’s clothing for fall and win- 
ter,” opens at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, August 1, with an extra 
session covering final fall plans, in 
September. The fourth Boston Con- 
ference on Retail Distribution will be 
held at the University Club there Sep- 
tember 19-20. 

The Amos Parrish Clinic, in which 
up to date some 375 department stores 
and specialty shops have participated, 
will provide recommendations for the 
merchandising, promotion and adver- 
tising of coats, dresses, millinery and 
accessories. 

The Boston Conference will be 
broader. The themes ‘Fundamental 
Economic Changes in Distribution” 
and “Interpretation of Consumer De- 
mand” will be developed by some 27 
retail executives, research men, editors, 
educators and  consultants—among 
them: 

Oswald W. Knauth of R. H. Macy & 
Company; E. St. Elmo Lewis; Victor Pelz 
of American Institute of Food Distribu- 
tion; P. A. O’Connell, president of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association; 
Charles Coolidge Parlin, Curtis Publishing 
Company; Robert Amory, Nashua Manu- 
facturing Company; John Mench, Hearst 
Publications; W. T. Grant, W. T. Grant 
Company; O. Fred Rost of Business Week; 
William H. Lough of Trade-Ways, Inc.; 
Wallace B. Donham and Malcolm P. Mc- 


Nair, Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration; F. Eugene Ackerman, 


Julius Forstmann Corporation; Victor W. 
Sincere, National Department Stores, and 
Victor Ziminsky, Franklin Simon & Com- 
pany. 


—_—__.. 


Airlines Inaugurate 
Joint Express Plan; 
Postal Is Agent 


A nation-wide interline air express 
system—with a uniform way bill per- 
mitting the free exchange of merchan- 
dise from one line to another at 
connecting terminals—is scheduled to 
start August 1. 

Known as General Air Express, the 
system is being sponsored by Ameri- 
can Airways, Inc., Transcontinental 
& Western Air, Eastern Air Transport, 
Transamerican Airlines Corporation, 
United States Airways, Pennsylvania 
Airlines and Ludington Airlines. 
Northwest Airways and Pan-American 
Airways are expected to join. 

Serving directly 138 cities in this 
country, shipments can be made to any 
point in the country through connect- 
ing airline, bus and railroad carriers. 
Connections also are being made with 
Canada, Mexico and South America. 

Postal Telegraph & Cable Corpora- 
tion, which has been appointed com- 
mercial agent for the system, will pro- 
vide special door-to-door pick-up and 
delivery service. 


Pacific Chevrolet Adds 
1,000 New Salesmen 
to Break Business Jam 


One thousand salesmen are being 
added to the Pacific Coast region sales 
corps of Chevrolet Motor Company in 
a program designed by W. M. Packer, 
regional sales manager, to ‘‘break the 
log jam of business.” 

After success in the East, Middle 
West and in Southern California, Mr. 
Packer took over the job in Oakland 
a little more than two months ago. 
He is adding men because he believes 
that more contacts mean more business. 

Since January 1 Chevrolet’s volume 
has exceeded the total of all fours 
and of all eights priced under $1,000. 
On the Pacific Coast, he said, July 
proved better than June. Dealer used 
car stocks are 5,000 units lower than 
they were. “This means that our 
dealers are in a position to sell people 
driving cars with considerable mileage 
who would like to have new cars.” 


N. W. Barnes, former director of re- 
search and education of the Advertising 
Federation of America, has become execu- 
tive secretary of the Association of Con- 
sulting Management Engineers, in charge 
of a program of “better understanding of 
professional management engineering as an 
aid to management.” His offices are in 
the Chanin Building, New York. Mr. 
Barnes continues as national secretary of 
the American Marketing Society. 
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“GREEN 
PASTURES” 


@ Amid the drouth-baked, barren markets of 
today, the mind still pictures one through 
which a Stream of Business abundantly 
flows. 


@ It is the Premium Field—more fertile than 
when every field was rich in verdure. 


@ It spent—EVEN LAST YEAR—according 
to the most reliable reports, over a quarter 
of a billion dollars. 


@ If you just happen into this Field, you may 
wander aimlessly around. 


@ But if you want to be Personally Conducted 
by a Guide of more than twenty-five years’ 
experience, you will engage NOVELTY 
NEWS in that capacity. 


@ Month after month, and year after year, 
NOVELTY NEWS has been and still is the 
only guide to the Premium Field. 


@Let us map out a Personally Conducted 
Trip for you. Complete itinerary and costs 
will be given. References from others still 
being conducted will be furnished. A copy 
of ‘Premiums as the Solution of Specific 
Sales Problems” will be sent. 


Address 
"PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TRIP” 


NOVELTY NEWS 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Listen to Their Sob Stories— 
Then Tempt Them into Buying 


BY LESTER #&. 


The prospect may moan and groan 
about the adversity that has piled up 
around him, but—properly tempted— 
he still may buy, concludes E. C. 
Godfrey, general sales manager of 
Bunte Brothers, Chicago candy manu- 
facturers. 

“I asked one of our salesmen the 
other day why he had not sold a cer- 
tain jobber a certain new item we were 
putting out,” Mr. Godfrey explained. 
“He replied: “This man told me that 
things were very bad in his territory. 
He said he wasn’t trying to sell; only 
trying to collect accounts 90 to 120 
days old. He isn’t buying.’ 

“So I dropped in to see the jobber. 
He told me the same story with a long 
face. I replied to him, “Then, if that’s 
a fact, you’re going to be out of busi- 
ness very soon. You're doing just 
right in trying to collect but if you 
don’t keep on selling you're gone.’ 

“Then I launched into a sales talk, 
told him that this new item was a 
ready seller and that, if he would 
stock it, he could continue to do busi- 
ness. I added, ‘I think you’re going 
to keep right on. You will have to 
revise your items and put pep in your 
merchandising. How about it?’ 

“The upshot of it was that I got a 
good order and left the jobber in a 
better frame of mind than he had 
been in a long time.” 

Alert and progressive business hous- 
es, Mr. Godfrey added, can usually 
overcome a local or national depres- 
sion by educational work with the 
jobber and retailer. 

“We always have been able to,” he 
remarked laconically. He added: 

“In our line, candies, we have found 
three ways of improving business. 
They are: 

‘“1—Massive and attractive displays. 

“2—Bright, handsome, new mer- 
chandise. 

‘‘'3—The paying of more attention 
to quality, taste and flavor. 

“Now is no time to sell cheap 
candy. Merchants should stock the 
highest grades possible. They’ve got 
to work harder than ever to tempt 
customers. They've got to give ’em 
candies that taste like more. 

“If the candy people buy leaves a 
lingering taste and a pleasant memory 
they'll come back. You've got to 
tempt money out of people’s pockets 
these days. We realize that the one 
way to get people to buy now is to 
tempt them. 


COULST 


“We try to arouse desire by offer- 
ing new candies, by making them 
look better, by suggesting by appear- 
ance and package that here is a new 
and pleasant experience. 

“We insist that our salesmen do not 
accept fiction for fact. A salesman 
must carry progressive ideas to the 
customer. If he finds him all let- 
down in mind, feeling hopeless, he’s 
got to sell hope and cheer and put 
desire for action in him. Just selling 
goods isn’t enough. 

“It won’t work out if you load a 
merchant up with stuff he can’t sell. 
That’s suicide. The big idea right 
now is to put goods that will move, 
and move fast, in the hands of the 
jobber and the retailer. 

“That's why we have been paying 
so much attention to new candies, new 
packaging, restyling. We think that a 
big part of our salesmen‘'s work today 
is jerking the trade out of the gloom. 

“Many jobbers and merchants have 
told me that they like to see our sales- 
men come in. They say they bring 
ideas that work and leave courage. 
When the thing’s over we will find 
that it has done us good. We have 
opened up more outlets for Bunte 
goods during the depression than in 
any Other similar length of time.” 

Mr. Godfrey reached over on the 
corner of his desk and picked up a 
batch of salesmen’s reports. He said: 

“This man reports opening four 
new accounts. This man here reports 
five. And this man, one. Here’s a 
busy fellow—eight new accounts. 

“Salesmanship is simple. Let me 
illustrate—two or three years ago a 
man dropped into a store out in Oak 
Park and asked for some apple butter. 
He'd never been in that store before. 
As the salesman wrapped up the apple 
butter he said: 

“ ‘Here’s something I'd like to have 
you try. It’s some fine Herkimer 
cheese we've just got in.’ 

“He cut off a small slice of cheese 
and handed it over. The customer 
tasted it, liked it, bought some and 
became a regular patron of the store. 
How do I know it? I’m the man who 
asked for the apple butter. 

“The man was pleasant, friendly, 
anxious to please and to sell. If he'd 
just wrapped up the apple butter and 
let it go at that I might never have 
returned. Selling is energy, interest, 
helpfulness, good will, taking advan- 
tage of small opportunities.” 
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You Have to Spend 
to Sell 


(Continued from page 97) 


Friends are valuable. Some men who 
aré going to make a call in a certain 
locality take down the city directory 
and select a few names in that section 
to call on first. Others just drop in 
cold, or make appointments by phone. 
We discourage them though from try- 
ing to sell over the phone. The sale 
of oil heat involves a lot more than 
order-taking. 


“We encourage our men to ‘play 
ball’ with other salesmen—especially 
those selling other home appliances. 

“But the one way to get a steady 
flow of worth-while leads the year 
‘round, we think, is by cold canvass. 
ing. It isn’t always pleasant, but, car- 
ried through, it atihe. In the long 
run there’s no substitute for it. And 
it isn’t so cold at that, when the pros- 
pect already knows something about 
your product. 


“We're sales minded here,” Mr. 
Hammers continued, as he led the re- 
porter around the plant. “Everything 
we do bears in one way or another on 
sales. It’s hard to credit a new sales 
idea to a particular man; seems as 
though ‘everybody’ suggested it. 


“And the salesmen aren’t the only 
ones who sell. The credit manager of 
our New York branch is one of our 
best business getters on oil contracts. 
A building had gone into the hands 
of receivers. He attended the mourn- 
ers’ meeting. ‘Let’s give the building 
a chance,’ he told them—and got them 
to assist in remodeling it, and install- 
ing an oil burner. 


“Collections, by the way, have much 
to do with our progress. And collec- 
tions are a form of selling. If our 
accounts were to be 30 days behind, 
it would mean a_ difference of 
$1,000,000 in our working capital. 
Our chief credit manager was so suc- 
cessful in selling people on the idea 
of paying their bills (our accounts 
were never so up-to-date as now) that 
we made him sales manager of the 
New York branch. He employed per- 
sonal contact in collection. 


“So do all of us in other phases of 
selling. You've got to get out to see 
people, to persuade ’em. To maintain 
your interests, you’ve got to keep alive 
to theirs. 


“Of course, it’s more ‘expensive’— 
but it works. It’s better to spend a 


dollar for a definite purpose, and have 
that dollar send a couple of dollars 
back, than not to spend the dollar— 
and economize yourself into bank- 


ruptcy.”” 
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Executives Endorse Mileage Rate Plea 


As a matter of fact, it has reached 
such a point that our men today travel 
as little as possible by railroad and as 
much as possible by automobile. It 
is reasonable to believe that if the 
various rail systems would establish a 
commercial rate of 2 cents per mile 
a full 60 per cent of our men’s travel- 
ing (and we cover the entire country } 
would be by rail. 


By George P. Hall 


Brown Durrell Company 
New York City 


I believe that a 2-cent mileage rate 
would be of great assistance not only 
to traveling men but to the railroads. 


By S. J. Hanick 
The Display Center of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


We operate, as you will see from 
our letterhead, the Display Center of 
Philadelphia, featuring the sale of 
more than 100 items of decorative 
material and display fixtures. 

We would hire twenty salesmen to- 
morrow morning and send them on 
the road if it were possible for us to 
furnish them transportation at the rate 
of 2 cents a mile. The same applies 
to thousands of other organizations in 
this country, and let me remind you 
in this connection that the only rea- 
son why the railroads are suffering 
today is that the officials who are 
tunning them are playing too much 
golf instead of sitting in their offices 
and minding their business. 

To bring 2-cent mileage rates to this 
country would mean the bringing back 
of prosperity . . . yes, we want that 
2-cent mileage rate, and we want it 
right away! 


By J. E. Barbey 


Managing Director 
Vanity Fair Silk Mills 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


We wish to commend you for your 
editorial on the need for reduced rail- 
road fares for salesmen. If such a 
reduction could be obtained, it would 
mean certainly that this company could 
afford to travel its men more miles per 
year, and, speaking generally, we have 
no question but that it would result 
in increased traveling by a great many 
firms throughout the country. 
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| 
DO YOU, TOO, NEED A | 
TWO-CENT MILEAGE | 
RATE FOR YOUR | 
SALESMEN? | 


If so, write to SALES MAN- | 
AGEMENT, as hundreds of | 
other executives already have | 
done. Please be as specific as | 
possible as to the way such a | 
change of railroad fare policy | 
would affect you. The editors | 
of this magazine will then for- | 
ward reproductions of all let- | 
ters, or excerpts from them, to 
twenty key railroad presidents. 


By C. O. Warner 


Sales Manager 
Rice Brothers Company 
Geneva, New York 


There is no question but that if 
the railroad rate were reduced to 2 
cents a mile for salesmen, our repre- 
sentatives would use the railroad 
facilities much more than they do at 
the present time. They find that, 
with the rates as high as they are to- 
day, it is much cheaper for them to 
use the bus lines, and where there are 
two or more persons covering any ter- 
ritory it is cheaper to use an automo- 
bile. We feel that if the rate were 
reduced, many firms in addition to 
ourselves would be very glad to use 
the railroads to a larger extent than 
they do now. 


By H. P. Rockwell 


Manager, Agency-Dealer Division 
Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, New York 


We believe it reasonable to say that 
we would increase our traveling force 
by approximately 20 per cent were the 
railroads to furnish a mileage book on 
a 2-cents-a-mile basis. 

The commercial travelers probably 
use the railroads more than any other 
individual group of men, and, further- 
more, are really salesmen for the rail- 
roads. A very large percentage of the 
goods that they sell are shipped via 
freight, and with greater activity on 
the part of the commercial traveler in- 
creased freight revenues should accrue 
to the railroads. 


We are still paying war-time rates 
and a readjustment would undoubted- 
ly benefit the railroads immensely. 


By Howard C. Smith 
American Popcorn Company 
Sioux City, lowa 


I was very much interested in an 
article, ‘““Wanted: Special Rate Rail- 
road Mileage Books for Salesmen,” 
which appears in the July 15 issue of 
your publication. 

We have found that, due to present 
railroad and Pullman rates, we cannot 
profitably travel salesmen, although 
we know that we would be able to do 
a larger volume of business if we 
could have men contacting the job- 
bing and chain store trade throughout 
the country. 

We are heartily in favor of special 
rate railroad mileage books for sales- 
men, and will be glad to have you 
keep us advised regarding the outcome 
of this idea which we understand you 
are sponsoring. 


By G. H. Miller 


Sales Manager 
H. C. White Company 
North Bennington, Vermont 


Railroads have been blind to so 
many obvious business builders that it 
has seemed almost useless to expect 
much of them along this line; but it 
has seemed to me that their mainte- 
nance of the handicap of full rates 
for quantity customers plus the Pull- 
man surcharge has been the crowning 
absurdity of all. 

There can be little question but that 
any manufacturer or sales organization 
which pays its salesmen’s expenses 
would take advantage of a mileage 
rate. Equally important is the fact 
that a considerable proportion of sales- 
men are now and have been on a 
straight commission basis, and that 
thousands of these men are off the 
road because they cannot afford to 
travel and pay their own expenses. 


By J. H. Rabe 


Sales Manager 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
While I could not make the state- 
ment that a 2-cent mileage rate would 


cause us to put on additional men, I 
will say that the excessive cost of 
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Sixty Bright Spot Cities 


Bank Debits 


Business Activity as Measured by 


USINESS activity, as measured 

by bank debits, declined a bit 

further in June and stood at 

52.9 per cent of normal (1926 
to 1928 average) as compared with 
53.5 in May. 

Movements throughout the country 
were mixed and declines in several 
Federal Reserve Districts were smaller 
than the national average, so that these 
districts improved their relative stand- 
ing. These were New York, Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City and San Francisco. 

The following districts were nearer 
their normal in June than in May, thus 
running counter to the nation as a 
whole: New York, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City and San Francisco. 

Cities (in the list that follows) 
which moved counter to the trend and 


improved their three-months average 
were: Camden, Scranton, Trenton, 
Charlotte, Richmond, Atlanta, Des 
Moines, Peoria, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Tulsa and Hous- 
ton. 

Tulsa and Omaha are added to the 
list of Bright Spot cities this month. 
It remains to be seen whether or not 


the tax on bank checks will affect 
debits. Bank clearings are more likely 


to be lowered than bank debits which 
represent all charges made against de- 
positors’ accounts. 

Space limitations make it impossible 
to print the figures for all of the 262 
cities for which we have similar data, 
and the list is confined to those whose 
three-months average Percentage of 
Normal equals or exceeds the national 
average. 


Among the major cities which are 
thereby excluded from the compila- 
tion, quite a number moved counter 
to the trend in June, and were nearer 
normal than in May. These were: 
Canton, Toledo, Chattanooga, Jackson- 
ville, Tampa, Chicago, Grand Rapids, 
Little Rock, Memphis, Duluth, Long 
Beach, San Diego and San Francisco, 

Bank debits figures for the 262 
largest cities are available through 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S Statistical de- 
partment on mimeographed sheets. 
They are mailed to subscribers ap- 
proximately ten days prior to the 
publication of the "Bright Spots’ list. 
These releases are priced at ten dollars 
a year, payable in advance, or one dol- 
lar per month. We shall be pleased to 
send a sample copy to readers who are 
interested. 


These Cities Are Above the National Three-Months Average 


Percentage of Normal 
(1926-28 Average) 


Relative Sia idi-g 
U. S. A.=100 


Percentage of Normal 


Relative Standing 
(1926-28 Average) 8, 


A.=100 
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ANPA Cuts the Pie 

Twenty-five of 32 industrial groups 
analyzed by the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association put more money into news- 
papers in 1931 than in magazines and 
radio. The study covered 435 national 
advertisers who invested $143,365,000 in 
newspaper space. Some 190 of these con- 
cerns invested $78,317,815 in magazines, 
and 121 of them $21,223,862 in radio. 


People Will Read 


Aggregate circulation of all English- 
language daily and Sunday newspapers has 
remained virtually unchanged in the two 
and one-half years ending June 30, Editor 
& Publisher showed in an analysis July 23. 
Daily sales were off only 1.92 per cent and 
Sunday off 4.47 since December 31, 1929. 

The 385 morning papers had a total net 
paid circulation on June 30 of 14,391,417, 
as against 14,342,790 for 384 morning 
papers last December 31 and 14,448,878 
for 381 on December 31, 1929. The total 
agate line rate for these papers on these 
dates was, respectively, $36.894, $36.821 
and $36.903, and the total milline rate, 
$2.56, $2.57 and $2.55. 

The 1,543 evening papers had a total 
net paid circulation on June 30 of 24,274,- 
256, as against 24,418,397 for 1,539 papers 
last December 31 and 24,976,737 for 1,563 
on December 31, 1929. The total agate line 
rate was $86.368, $86.637 and $86.407, 
and the total milline rate, $3.55, $3.54 and 
$3.38. 

Circulation of the 509 Sunday papers 
last June 30 totaled 25,676,674, as against 
25,701,798 for 512 papers last December 
31, and 26,879,536 for 528 on December 
31, 1929. Total agate line rate was 
$62.088, $61.571 and $62.612, and total 
milline rate, $2.42, $2.39 and $2.33. 


Rates 

Varying the procedure followed by many 
magazines of late, either of offering the 
same advertising rates for higher circula- 
tion or (more often) offering the same 
or reduced circulation at lower rates, the 
Farmer's Wife, of St. Paul and New York, 
not only has reduced rates but has increased 
its circulation guarantee from 900,000 to 
950,000. 

The McCall Company announces their 
second rate reduction on both McCall’s 
Magazine and Red Book. A total of $1,400 
has been lopped off the black and white 
rate on McCall’s ($500 effective March, 
1932, and $900 effective October, 1932), a 
total reduction of 16 per cent, and the 
current Red Book reduction is 10 per cent 
on all rates except the back cover, which is 
reduced 20 per cent. 

Time, the weekly news magazine, despite 
its increase in circulation, has granted ad- 
vertisers a 5 per cent reduction. 

Though maintaining page rate at $1,200, 
Nation’s Business has introduced quantity 
discounts, ranging from 5 per cent for 
4 pages to 10 per cent for 12. 

It is no longer necessary to buy 13 
color pages in the Saturday Evening Post 
within a year. 

Invoices for space taken in all the Mc- 
Graw-Hill business papers are now subject 


to a discount of 2 per cent if paid within 
ten days. Previously this privilege applied 
only with the Business Week, Management 
Methods and Aviation. 

McGraw-Hill also has under way a plan 
to take trade acceptances under certain 
conditions, in payment of current charges. 


American Druggist to 50,000 


The Hearst-owned American Diuggist is 
moving counter to the trend by announcing 
an increase in circulation effective with its 
October issue to 50,000 drug stores, A. B. 
C. circulation, and no increase in rates. 


Sanctioned 


The Norge Corporation is pretty proud 
that Norge Rollator Refrigeration has the 
acceptance of Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute. During the week of July 18 some 
6,000 dealers promoted the fact in window 
displays. 

Howard E. Blood, Norge president, be- 
lieves that this was “perhaps the largest 
operation of its kind ever successfully at- 
tempted.” It supplements the corporation's 
local newspaper efforts—promoting, inci- 
dentally, Norge’s $25,000 cross-word puzzle 
and ‘“‘reason’’ contest. 


Einson Now Chairman 


Members of the Eastern Lithographers 
Association have decided that they have 
not been taking enough of the medicine 
they recommended to national advertisers, 
and a committee headed by M. M. Einson, 
president of the Einson-Freeman Company, 
has been formed to carry on an educational 
and publicity campaign on the more effec- 
tive use of window display and other 
lithographed products. Other members of 
the committee are Stuart Powers of the 
U. S. Lithograph and Printing Company 
and Trowbridge Marston of the Kauma- 
graph Company. 


Radio Stars 


With Ballyhoo’s pace moderated to the 
500,000-circulation mark, George T. Dela- 
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corte, Jr., is now transferring some of his 
publishing ingenuity to a new monthly, 
Radio Stars. Personality stuff, sold at 10 
cents a copy through the Kress and Kresge 
stores and American News Company, Mr. 
Delacorte guarantees an initial circulation 
of 175,000. Curtis Mitchell, former editor 
of Film Fun, etc., is editor; George T. 
himself business manager. 


Space-Buying Month 


“Accredited representatives of publica- 
tions that have a sales story to present” 
to the Caterpillar Tractor Company, 


Peoria, will have their chance this month. 
Appointments may be made for any of the 
following dates and places: Peoria, August 
23 and 24; Chicago, August 25, 26, 27: 
Philadelphia, August 30 and 31. 

Representatives should write G. M. 
Walker, Caterpillar advertising manager, 
the first week in August, advising the city 
preferred and the amount of time required. 
These will be confirmed by Mr. Walker. 

Caterpillar has followed this practice fo: 
the last two years. 


Safety First! 


The progress of Mr. Hecht’s Parents’ 
Magazine (known originally as Children) 
these last couple of years apparently has 
proved stimulating to Bernarr Macfadden. 
Babies, Just Babies, will be on the news- 
stands about the middle of September. 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and daughter, 
Mrs. Curtis B. Dall, will be editorially in 
charge; Gilbert Parks will supervise adver- 
tising, and Dorothy Hurst, recently of 
Junior Home Magazine, will be eastern 
advertising manager. 

Mrs. Roosevelt may be forced to quit 
the job next March 4. 


Times Advances Veit 


Ivan B. Veit, head of the New York 
Times Statistical Department, is now in 
charge of the Advertising Promotion De- 
partment. 
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has certainly arrived, and, in fact, has been here 

for some time, when the sales executives in every 
company should receive more important recognition from 
senior officials in their respective companies and boards of 
directors. In far too many concerns the composition of 
the board of directors represents anything but merchandis- 
ing intelligence and merchandising experience, and with 
relatively few exceptions the individual members of the 
board are far removed from continuous, active contact 
with trade and consumer customers. . . . On the other 
hand, turnover has become such an all-important factor 
in merchandising success that it has become an imperative 
necessity for companies in almost every line of business 
to make the sales end of their business not only the gov- 
erning one from the standpoint of how products should 
be made, and what products should be made, but also 
how many of each style or model should be made and 
Companies which are not on their toes in this 
regard not only are losing orders every day in the week, 
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but also are causing inventory losses as a result of having 
to cut prices on slow-moving styles and models. 

No one today can doubt that selling ability is the vital 
requirement of the times and that selling ability should 
have ascendency in the present buyers’ market over either 
production ability or financial ability. . . . SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT is emphatic in asserting that no company is 
properly organized today unless its board of directors 
includes two or three members who are primarily versed 
in the selling side of the business. In most cases these 
members should be such as the vice-president in charge 
of sales, the sales manager and the director of distribution. 
For the directors and other officers to have to acquire 
merchandising perspective as data is relayed to them 
through either production or financial executives is not 
only weak and ineffective, but it is also foolish, unjust and 
dangerous. It is no mere coincidence that those companies 
which are faring best during the period of depression are 
those whose management has been dominated by people 
of outstanding sales ability. Bankers and production 
chiefs will do well to keep this fact in mind, as otherwise 
they may find that they are slowly but surely strangling 
the companies they are endeavoring to serve. 
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DVERTISING RATES: Within the last few 
A west strenuous efforts have been made by the 
heads of a number of the largest manufacturing 


Organizations in the country to the end that magazine 
publishers and newspaper publishers, as well as owners 
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of other types of advertising media, reduce their rates, 
The method followed has been direct, to say the least. The 
presidents of the manufacturing concerns backing. this 
movement have insisted on round-table conferences with 
the heads of the principal publishing organizations. The 
pressure which has been brought to bear has been of no 
mean proportions because these manufacturers also col- 
lectively constitute the key group of America’s largest 
national advertisers. . . . In certain quarters readjustment 
had to come because in the case of certain media the 
advertiser has been asked to bear too great a part of the 
manufacturing cost, the physical distribution cost and the 
selling cost of circulation. For those publishers, however, 
who have been conservative in the load which they have 
asked the advertiser to carry, such a reduction is not likely 
to prove to the best interests of the advertiser. This whole 
matter should be handled on a strictly custom basis rather 
than on a strictly horizontal basis. Advertising rates 
cannot be treated on a strictly quantitative appraisal. The 
qualitative phase (meaning the degree of reader interest) 
of circulation must always be the most important one, and 
before advertisers press too hard for rate reductions they 
should be extremely careful to see that they are accurately 
informed as to how much quantitative circulation cost the 
advertiser has been asked to assume in each individual 
case. 
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HE ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK: In its last 
OT iss SALES MANAGEMENT heralded inevitable 

reflation. Each week that elapses brings new 
evidence that this needed reflation is not only steadily 
proceeding, but that its effects are somewhat slowly but 
none the less surely making themselves felt through- 
out the business world. Economists no longer doubt that 
the encouraging signs now considerably outweigh the 
negative forces which are still at work. SALES 
MANAGEMENT has not feared to make dismal forecasts 
(a great shrinkage in the volume of automotive business, 
1929; profitless selling and the resultant collapse in stock 
values, 1929; collapse of commodity prices below 70, 
Spring of 1930; drastic decline in wage scales, Fall, 1930; 
decline in advertising rates, Spring, 1931). We now add 
this more optimistic forecast: Not only has the bottom 
of the depression been reached as of the summer 
of 1932, but during the next six months there will 
be a general improvement throughout business as a 
whole and during this same 
period a sound foundation will Till 
be laid for our next period of | on 


prosperity. 
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Executives Endorse Rate Plea 


(Continued from page 113) 


traveling has caused us to eliminate 
many territories that have proved un- 
profitable and naturally the railroad 
fares and excess baggage had consider- 
able part in this cost. I will say also 
that the present railroad rates have 
contributed to the withdrawal of part 
of our men. The establishment of 
2-cent fares would naturally be very 
acceptable to us. 


By A. H. Seyler 


President 
Cleveland Paper Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
The writer concurs with the subject 
matter of your editorial, ‘Wanted: 
Special Rate Railroad Mileage Books 
for Salesmen,” and while our company 
happens to be using automobile trans- 
rtation for its salesmen, we believe 
that the benefits to be derived for the 
general army of salesmen the country 
over are worth fighting for. 


By L. H. Regensburg 


President 
Clinton Carpet Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

I heartily endorse your ed- 
itorial on 2-cent mileage rates for 
salesmen. The thought is valuable 
not only for those who have sales 
forces traveling, but for the railroads 
themselves. 

I could almost state that there isn’t 
a company in the United States that 
has increased its sales organization re- 
cently, and that at least 90 per cent 
have decreased it for the reason of the 
expense entailed in maintaining sales- 
men on the road. The accumulation 
of this sales expense—which includes, 
besides railroad costs, hotel expense— 
has made it very unprofitable for com- 
panies to keep their men going. 

The keen demand for business has 
caused all companies to expect and to 
try to secure the small orders—par- 
ticularly such small orders as come 
from small towns where heretofore 
salesmen have never stopped. In order 
to make these small towns worth 
while, salesmen have resorted to the 
bus lines and individually operated 
automobiles. It is far less costly, un- 
der present-day conditions, to operate 
an automobile than to travel by rail- 
road—considering the advantages in 
making sales in the small towns the 
salesmen formerly passed up. 

It is most unfortunate that all our 
public utilities, including the railroads, 
have failed to recognize the present- 


day conditions in making a move 
toward readjustment. Whether this 
is due to the railroads themselves or 
the governmental commissions that 
have the authority to pass thereon is 
a matter that has no bearing on the 
results, for in the meantime the effect 
is there in the form of less travel and 
less return. 


By E. L. Gouedy 


Advertising Manager, 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

We are very much interested in your 
editorial discussing the re-establish- 
ment of salesmen’s mileage books. 

While I cannot truthfully say that 
the passage of this recommendation 
would result in our placing more sales- 
men on the road, I am firm in the 
belief that transportation costs for rep- 
resentatives are much too high under 
present business conditions and imme- 
diate steps should be taken to have 
them reduced. 

During the last ten years railroads 
have had many hard blows . . . pos- 
sibly more than some other industries 
have had. Much of their trouble 
comes from their misinterpreting eco- 
nomic facts such as you point out in 
your editorial. They have made re- 
ductions in passenger rates in a vain 
effort to stimulate more traveling, yet 
these reductions have favored only 
those people who travel for pleasure 
and who represent no economic im- 
provement in general business. It is 
quite apparent that the reduction of 
transportation costs for business rep- 
resentatives would not only stimulate 
more traveling, but, more importantly, 
would result in more extensive freight 
movements which are the natural re- 
sults of a salesman’s work. 

Automobile and bus transportation 
undoubtedly is taking much revenue 
from the railroads. Most companies, 
including ours, have their representa- 
tives traveling almost entirely by auto- 
mobile. The increased efficiency of 
the salesmen traveling limited terri- 
tories in cars more than offsets the 
slight additional cost of this mode of 
transportation compared with the 
present railroad rates. This is es- 
pecially true since railroads in their 
efforts to economize have taken train 
after train off their schedules 

It is conceivable that a 2-cent rate 
on railroads would greatly reduce the 
amount of traveling which is done in 
automobiles certainly such a 
rate would be so far below the cost 


of operating an automobile that it 
would require careful consideration 
from the executives of a company be- 
fore a definite decision was reached. 
Whether this lower rate would cause 
the employment of more salesmen is 
difficult to surmise. That is a ques- 
tion each individual manufacturer 
would have to answer for himself. 
There are many factors involved in the 
employing of a salesman, some of 
which are much more important than 
the mere question of transportation 
costs. To say the least, this lower 
rate should have a tendency to open 
up the “marginal territories” . . . 
those on the border-line between 
profitable and unprofitable regions 

and thus make it possible for 
salesmen to contact those points in his 
territory which he seldom visits now. 

Not only should this 2-cent rate be 
established, but some steps should be 
taken to eliminate the surtax charged 
in Pullmans. This is an old story 
and has probably been raised hundreds 
of times, but under present business 
conditions I think it is perhaps 
more unjust than the regular railroad 
rates. Every manufacturer has been 
forced to reduce his prices to the 
barest minimum, and yet we still have 
with us a 50 per cent surtax on Pull- 
man tickets a tax which has 
never been justified and to my knowl- 
edge never satisfactorily explained. 
Why should passengers be forced to 
pay the Pullman Company for the use 
of their cars, the railroads for the 
actual transportation and then be as- 
sessed 50 per cent for no apparent 
reason other than to increase the rail- 
road’s revenue ? 

Undoubtedly your editorial is bring- 
ing you a flood of mail from concerns 
all over the country in support of your 
contention. The re-establishing of the 
2-cent rate for salesmen is well worth 
fighting for. It represents one of the 
many adjustments which must be made 
before the nation “gets back to nor- 
malcy,” and our company, like all 
other aggressive concerns, is heartily 
in favor of anything which will reduce 
operating expenses. 


By J. L. Grant 


Vice-president 
The Baer & Wilde Company 
New York City 
Our hotel rates and food rates have 
come down and were we to get more 
advantageous rail rates undoubtedly 
our men would gladly cover their ter- 
ritories more frequently. We certainly 
hope that your campaign will make a 
definite impression both on the rail- 
roads and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
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Selling Umbrellas 
While the Sun Shines 


(Continued from page 99) 


only advertisement of “Triple-Dry” 
umbrellas by Abraham & Straus. For 
three days following, a window dis- 
slay, built to the design contributed 
by the manufacturer to dramatize his 
merchandising idea, appeared in the 
Fulton Street windows, being changed 
to the Hoyt Street windows on the 
succeeding three days. In the depart- 
ment, counter cards displaying the 
Sunday advertisement were shown, 
‘hus tying up window display and ad- 
vertising with the place where the cus- 
tomer could see and buy the product. 

What was the weather this week of 
May 15? Did it rain, so the advertis- 
ing “pulled,” and the windows ‘“‘sold,”’ 
and customers bought umbrellas to 
save their new hats from ruin? The 
Official Weather Bureau Reports record 
no rain. 

Yet there was more than a 300 per 
cent increase in volume over average 
weekly sales for such sunshiny weath- 
er. Eight out of ten umbrellas sold 
were ““Triple-Dry,”’ at prices slightly 
higher than the department’s _best- 
selling price line. 

Six days of sunshine, plus one ad- 
vertisement; two windows for three 
days each, and a counter display along 
with other department merchandise, 
produced these outstanding sales re- 
sults. Of course, the big pulling power 
of A. & S.’s ads is well-established, as 
is also the fact that this great store 
has most responsive, intelligent, dis- 
criminating customers, that A. & S.’s 
windows are advantageously situated 
to “tell and sell” thousands of poten- 
tial purchasers; that their sales force 
is alert, intelligent and efficient. These 
factors had been at work other sun- 
shiny weeks to help sell umbrellas. 
So the sales facts seem to prove that 
umbrella customers—even in d 
weather—will pay at least a dollar 
more for “Triple-Dry’’ umbrellas be- 
cause they satisfy a want. 

Did they continue to sell? This is 
the acid test—after promotional ef- 
forts in the form of advertising and 
window displays ceased. In the forty 
days since May 15—all of which were 
“no precipitation” days from 9 to 6— 
over 400 “Triple-Dry” umbrellas have 
deen sold, without any additional pro- 
motional help since May 21. Ample 
proof that “umbrellas can be sold on 
cry days”! Give the customer what 
she wants when she wants it, and she 
will buy—even at slightly higher 
Prices—if you convince her of the 
utility, quality and value of your prod- 
uct. 


....the Entire 
PEORIA AREA! 


..-- Not Just a Section or a 
Block Here and There— 


PENETRATE a sufficient percentage of the total of the 


homes in “The Peoria Area” to get action on your adver- 


tising. ... 


PENETRATE Peoria’s pocketbook, deep enough and 


thoroughly enough to get a real increase in your sales and 


profits: 


There Is Only One Medium in Peoria 


Which Can Do This for You 


and That Is the 


PEORIA 


JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


Member MAJOR MARKET NEWSPAPERS 


Cuas. H. Eppy Co., National Representatives 


Chicago, New York, Boston 


Read In 
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E frankly invite the 
critical comparison of 
those who have _inter- 


preted the magnificence of THE 


BLACKSTONE . as placing 
it beyond the means of the 
average traveler. You will be 
pleasantly surprised to learn that 
you can now stay at THE 
BLACKSTONE for not more 
than what less distinguished 
accommodations may cost you. 


Room rates begin at $4 a day. 


The 
BLACKSTONE 


Chicago 
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PICKWICK ARMS 


e HOTEL e 


IDEAL FOR 


AND WOMEN 
on the East Side near the 


ADVERTISING CENTER 
Club facilities with 
completely equipped 

Gymnasium 


A Modern 400-Room Hotel 


230 E. 51st ST.. NEW YORK 


In the Grand Central Zone 


Tel.: ELdorado 5-0300 


PER 
DAY 


BUYS a comfortable 
room with bath at the 


PICKWICK ARMS 


{$10-$21 
LUNCHEON {55 cents 
{75 cents 
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These most valuable booklets of the month 
will be sent free to executive readers who 
make a separate request for each one on 
their business letterheads. Booklets will be 
— by the companies whith publish 
them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
Reader's Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Motion Pictures 


Motion Pictures in Industry, a ten-page 
report issued by the National Industrial 
Advertisers’ Association, in cooperation 
with the Association of National Adver- 
tisers and the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, gives in concise form the results of 
a questionnaire sent to 2,000 industrial 
advertisers, covering the three main classes 
of business films—sound motion pictures, 
silent motion pictures and still films. The 
majority reported using silent films, but 
the extension of sound films into a field 
hitherto dominated by the silent film was 
shown by the unanimous approval of sound 
film users on the success of these films. 
They ,rated the sound films on a plane 
equal to other forms of sales and adver- 
tising promotion—and, as would be ex- 
pected, showed an average of 11 per cent 
of their budget spent on this type of film, 
compared with 3 per cent for the silent 
film. Other subjects covered include charts 
showing types of audiences and methods 
of distribution of films; comparisons of 
characteristics of silent, sound and _ still 
films, with costs of production of each; 
cooperation of sales force with film pro- 
motion methods; final interpretations and 
conclusions of the committee of five, headed 
by Clinton F. Ivins, Pathescope Company of 
America, Inc. The study is available, at 
a cost of 50 cents, and may be secured by 
writing direct to the National Industrial 
Advertisers’ Association, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, attention of C. 
F. Ivins. For all who contemplate using 
films, or wish to check their experiences 
with the observations of the 110 firms re- 
porting, the study is highly recommended. 


Direct Mail 


Logical Steps in Mail Advertising has 
been published in booklet form by Acme 
Corporation, Chicago, to present briefly 
every form of direct advertising. All of 
its points will be well known to some, 
some of the steps are so fundamental as 
to be known to all—but there are probably 
several points not so generally appreciated 
that will make the booklet worth while 
to most concerns. Thirty-four pages, pocket 
size, brief and to the point. 


Paper 


Strathmore Highway Bond is the latest 
booklet from this company, carrying several 
attractive letterhead ideas. Also the first 
ivory tint bond which has been issued to the 
trade. 


The Working Kit of Hammermill Bond, 
with its companion piece, The Work- 
ing Kit of Hammermill Ledger, are two 


pertfolios containing suggested letterheads, 
business forms, envelopes, recently issued. 


Market Analysis 


The Primary Market for Products Sold 
for the Home is a study of small town 
communities. 
Magazine, and based on Bureau of Labor 
statistics, in conjunction with the 1930 U. 
S. census of families, it charts the number 
and percentage of families living in apart- 
ments, and in one- and two-family dwell- 
ings, in communities of under and over 


Prepared by Household 


10,000 population. Statistics on home 


ownership, meals served at home, electric 
witing of homes, automobile ownership— 
valuable in analyzing potential markets of 
most products sold for the home. 


May. 
azine, London. 


Missouri. 


Efficiency Magazine, London. 
or $1.25. 


The Values of Art in Advertising. By 


New Business Books 
Recently Received 


“How to Sell by Telephone.” By John 
Published by The Efficiency Mag- 
Price 1/-. 


I Dare You. Written and published by 
William H. Danforth, Chairman of the 
Board, Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, 
Price $1.25. 


Staff Training in Department Stores. By 


Dorothy S. Pendleton. Published by the 


Price 6/— 


Franz A. Aust and Robert S. Harrison. 
Published by George Banta Publishing 
Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. Price $1.00. 


A Study of Market Depletion. 
Dye. 
Economics, Detroit. 


By Rex 


Handbook of Designs and Devices. By ¢. 
P. Hornung. Published by Harper x 
Brothers, New York. Price $6.00. 


Layout in Advertising. By W. A. Dwig. 
gins. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. Price $7.50. 


Harvard Business Reports, Volume || 
Cases on Cooperative Advertising. Pub. 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company 
New York. Price $5.00. 


Fashion Merchandising. By Paul 
Nystrom, Ph.D. Published by The Ronald 
Press Company, New York. Price $4.00, 


Recovery. By Sir Arthur Salter. Published 
by The Century Company, New York 
Price $3.00. 


The Art of Self-Mastery. By Herbert N, 
Casson. Published by the Efficiency Maga. 
zine, London. Price 3/6/ net. 


Exhibitionists 

Companies who have already contracted 
to spend an aggregate of nearly $4,000,000 
for the purchase of exhibit space or the 
construction of special buildings for 
Chicago’s 1933 World’s Fair include Gen. 
eral Motors, Chrysler, Sears, Roebuck, 
American Radiator, Firestone and Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc. 


Tabloid Sales Organ 


Chrysler Corporation claims the first 
tabloid house organ (pictorial treatment 
with a few punchy paragraphs) in Chrys. 
ler Salescraft. It is issued monthly for 
every Chrysler and Plymouth salesman. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and. qualified for a salary between 


$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 


ment is invited. The undersigned provides a thor- 
— organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 


client’s personal —— your identity covered 


and present position protecte Established twenty- 


two years. Send only name and address for details. 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 
$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 


our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales — capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 


?— C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


POSITION WANTED 

EXCEPTIONAL SALESMAN AVAILABLE FOR 
district manager or director of sales. A man 35 
years of age, sales and advertising experience, but 
mainly general business experience, is available to a 
concern who is desirous of making their product 
the outstanding one in its field. This man has the 
constructive imagination and the tenacity of pur- 
pose that should bring about results that count to 
one who wishes his business to be run for profit. 
This man is familiar with best modern practice of 
business management particularly as to sales; has a 
keen sense of sales promotion in accordance with 
the best ethics and thoroughly understands the 
value in using common sense. He has the knack 
of making friends and contacts that are important 
for a successful business, building good will and 
producing new business. This man has been in 
the front rank of salesmen and he will a 
be more often working in the field with his men 
than at his desk. His judgment of men is good 
and he possesses to a high degree the faculty of in- 
spiring and training men. This 200 pound, five 
foot ten man is on his toes, a constructive fighter 
for present and new business. He has a general 
business background of unusual breadth. Of Ameri- 
can ancestry; Christian and married: A-1 refer- 
ences and reputation. Will give present employer 
for reference. Address Box 342, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALESMEN WANTED FOR SALE 
WANTED—BANK SALESMEN FOR THE B & H FINEST MOVIE CAMERA AND 
famous FLAT LAY ROLL RING BINDER, also a} Projector; like new; at sacrifice, Sent C.O.D. 
full line of Pass Books and Check Covers for banks. | subject to inspection. Address Box VLI, SALES 
The Pass Book and Check Cover Company, 232] MANAGEMENT, Inc., 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Broadway, Denver, Colorado. Chicago. 
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